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Ladp Day, 


By JAMEs BRITTEN, F.L.S. 


SHE wealth of popular tradition and 
custom which has clustered round 
so many of the feasts of the Chris- 

’ ~_ tian Church is curiously absent 
from Lady Day. Indeed, its chief claim to 


popular recognition at the present time in 
England, rests in the fact of its being one of 
the quarter days; and its associations are 
thus more practical than pleasing. We find 
associated with the Feast of the “ Annuncia- 
tion of Our Lady,” as the 25th of March is 


styled in thé table of proper lessons in the 
Anglican Kalendar—the only place, by the 
way, where the old term “Our Lady,” is 
recognized in the Anglican Liturgy—very 
little of popular interest; a proverb or a 
saying here and there, indeed, we have ; but 
so little, that the feast finds no mention in 
Brand, nor does Barnaby Googe commemo- 
rate it in his characteristic verse. We will 
bring together the few scattered notices of 
Lady Day, in the hope that some little of in- 
terest may be found among them. 

As to the name, Hampson,* says :—“ All 
the festivals of the Virgin are properly Lady 
Days, but this falling in Lent, and being the 
first quarter-day for rents and other payments, 
readily became Lady Day par excellence.” ‘This 
reasoning is far from conclusive: indeed, it 
may be more plausibly urged that the fact of 
the feast falling in Lent, and thus receiving 
comparatively little of solemn observance, 
helps to explain the absence of popular 
custom in connection with it. We should 

* Medit Avi Kalendarium, i. 206; see also Dyer’s 
Popular Customs, p. 180, 
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rather find a reason for the name in the fact 
that the day commemorates the initial stage 
in the mystery of the Incarnation—“ the 
first Joyful Mystery,” as it is commonly 
styled in the Catholic Church—and therefore 
received special recognition among the feasts 
of the Blessed Virgin.* Alban Butler says 
that the Tenth Council of Toledo, in 656, 
calls this solemnity, The Festival of the 
Mother of God, by way of excellence; he 
says that both Eastern and Western Churches 
celebrate the Annunciation on this day ; 
“and have done so at least ever since the 
fifth century.” Mr. Baring-Gould+ says :—“It 
has’ always been very highly observed in 
England. The Synod of Worcester, a.p. 
1240, by one of its canons, forbade all 
servile work upon it, and this was afterwards 
confirmed by various provincial and diocesan 
councils, in all respects except agricultural 
labour.” Nevertheless, it does not seem to 
have been as greatly honoured as the Feast of 
the Assumption (Aug. 15th), which, although 
not now to be found in the Anglican Kalendar, 
was in pre-Reformation days a feast of especial 
solemnity. At the present time, we restrict 
the name Lady Day to the 25th of. March ; 
but if we cross the Irish Channel, we shall 
find the name bestowed with almost, if not 
quite equal frequency, upon the 15th of 
August. Notices of meetings for Lady Day, 
meaning this latter date, on which, being 
a “Feast of Obligation,” no servile work 
is done, are. common in all the newspapers, 
and the term is thoroughly recognized. 
That this was formerly the case among our- 
selves, every reader of early literature knows ; 
herbalists spoke of plants flowering ‘be- 
tween the two Lady-Days,” or ordered them 
to be gathered “about Lady-Day in August.t 
That the other feasts of Our Lady were also, 
though less generally, known as Lady- Day is 
likely enough ; indeed, we find an instance 
in the Paston Letters, where a letter is dated 
“Thursday before Lady Day the Nativity.” 
For much antiquarian matter concerning: the 
former observance of the feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin in England, reference may be made 


'* Lives of the Saints, March 25. : 
+ Lives of the Saints, March, p. 451. ° 
t So in Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner); iii. 320 (A.D. 
14 3 5). 
‘3 bid. , iii. 304. 
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to Father Bridgett’s Our Lady's Dowry, 
which seems hardly to have met with the 
consideration it merits as a contribution to 
the history of religion in this countty. 

Mr. Swainson* gives us several provetbs 
connected with weathet-lote which apply to 
Lady Day, which he says is called in Belgium 
“Dons Lieve Vrouw Beklyving,” 2.2, Notre 
Dame de la Prospérité; because anything 
transplanted on this day easily takes root, 
and seed sown prospets. It is also believed 
that the year will be fruitful if before suntise 
the sky is clear afd the stars shine brightly. 
An Italian proverb tells us that if there be 
hoar frost on the morning of the feast, it will 
do no harm. 

Sé a la madona dé Marz vén gid la brina, 
No la fa altra ruina ;” 
though this contradicts some French weather 
sayings—z.g., 
S’il gele le 25 Mars 
fe Les prairies diminuent d’un quart. 

Sil pleut le jour de la Bonne Dame, il pleut & 

toutes ses fetes | 

A Notre Dame de Mars 

Si Ie soleil fait le luzer (ze. is not bright) 

Tl y a quarante jours d’hiver. 
Mr. Swainson also gives a German say- 
ing, which has reference to the fact that in 
Germany farm-servants generally leave off 
candles in the evening, on this feast, and 
begin to use them again at Michaelmas :— 


Mariekelen pustet dat Licht uth, Michel steckt et 
wedder an ;} 


which finds a parallel in the Italian : 


A la Madona de Marz de scoven, 
A la Madoria dé Setember se trovén.t 


Another _ proverbial saying, not however 
connected with the weather, may be added 
here: it has reference to the possible concur- 
rence of Lady Day with Good Friday— 

‘Wheiti our Lord falls in our Lady’s lap, 

Then shall England have great mishap. 
This coincidence, although not comrion, is 
not of very tnfféquent occurrence. It hap- 
pened in 1864 and in 1853, neither of which 


* Weather Folk-lore, p. 64. 
+ Mary blows, out the candle; Michael lights it 


in. 
+ At our Lady in March we put them by; at our 
Lady in September we take them up. : 


years, 80 far as we remember, were especially 
unfortunate, so that the fulfilment of this 
prophecy need not be dreaded. 

One local custom connected with Lady 
Day is recorded in Motes and Queries, 4th 
seriés, xi. 412. We fead there that certain 
cakes called “ Pope Ladies,” are, or then 
recently were, madé ahd 80ld at St. Albans: 
on this day. The story accounting for this 
is to the effect that “a noble lady and her 
attendants were travelling on the road to 
St. Albans (the great north road passed 
through this town) when they were benighted 
and lost their way. Lights in the clock-tower, 
at the top of the hill, enabled them at length 
to reach the monastery in safety, and the lady, 
in gratitude, gave a sum of money to provide 
an annual distribution, on Lady Bay, of 
cakes, in the shape of ladies, to the poor 6f 
the neighbourhood. As this bourity was 
distributed by the monks, the ‘ Pope Ladies’ 
probably thus acquired their name.” With- 
out being able to suggest a better, we venture 
to doubt whether this was the origin of the 
name: thé well-known “ Biddenden Cakes” 
afford another instance of cakes of this shape 
being made and distributed.* 

This scant narration is all that we have 
been able to get together of interest about 
Lady Day, apart, of course, from its eccleési- 
astical history. It shows better than any- 
thing else could do, that although an early 
festival of the Christian Church, it is not one 
of those which became really popular in 
England, and which in so-doing left their 
impress upon the minds and customs of the 


people. 
KGBEERA 
O1d Rorie, 


WT seems to me that your readets will 
be amused by a comparison of two 
abridgments of larger works on 
Ancient Romet (Mr. Burn’s and 

my own) by seeing how remarkably we differ 
* Hone’s Zvery-Day Book, ii, 221-224; and 
Chamber’s Book of Days, is 427; see ante, p. 39 and p. 
13 - in this number. ; 
‘ Old Rome: a Handbook to the Ruins of the City 
and the Campagna, By Robert Burn, M.A., Fellow 
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in opinion on every peint, although both are 
evidently honest in their views, and the 
difference is not intentional, only each sees 
every object from exactly the opposite point ' 
of view. The two works might almost be 
printed in parallel columns with the same 
result throughout ; at the same time, a great 
deal of information that would be new to 
most English readers would come out during 
the process; but to do this would to some 
seem tedious. I propose, therefore, only to 
sélect the most salient points. At fitst sight 
it would appear that these two works must be 
vety much alike ; each is an abridgment of 
a larger work on thesame subject. Mr. Burn 
is a Cambridge tutor of great experience, and 
no doubt is well “ up to the mark” in scholar- 
ship ; I am a Well known architectural anti- 
quary, and never pretend to much scholarship, 
but rely more on the evidence of the existing 
remains, which I have done much to bring to 
light and explain. Practically, the two books 
are as different as possible in every respect. 
Mr. Burn follows explicitly the German 
' school, and believes the Niebuhr and 
Arnold theory to be the true history. I, on 
the contrary, consider it entirely a delusion 
of the scholars of the last half-century, whose 
views are demolished by the existing remains, 
chiefly brought to light within the last twent 
years, since the time of Dr. Arnold, wit 
whom I was personally acquainted; and I 
have often said that if Dr. Arnold were living 
now, and could go to Rome, he would see at 
once that Niebuhr’s view was a delusion. 
This view is practically that the so-called 
“family legends of old’ Rome” are fabulous 
—a sort of historical romance of the time of 
Augustus—because the earliest written record 
of them that we have is in the histories of Livy 
and Dionysius, both of whom refer to Fabius 
Pictot as their eatliest authority, he having 
been the first person to collect the family 
traditions and commit them to writing ; and 
he lived, as we know ftom Livy’s history, 
in the beginning of the sixth century of 
Rome. These traditions were handed 
down ftom father to son, for five hundred 
yeats, by word of mouth only, before they 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, being an epitome of 
his larger work, Rome and the Campagna. 

Thé Architectural History of the City of Rome, 
abridged from J. H. Parker’s Archeology of Rome, 
for the use of students. 





were committed to writing. I admit this, 
but say, so were the “ Homeric Hymns” and 
all other ancient works of that early period 
before the use of writing. The Jews were 
expressly ordered to commit their history to 
memoty in this mannér; the fathers should 
tell their sons the wonders they had witnessed, 
and the sons should repeat them to their sons, 
generation after gen¢tation. ‘The only written 
copy of the Books of Moses and of the early 
prophets was enclosed in the Ark, or “ Holy 
Box,” which the Jews always carried with 
them, and to which so much importance was 
attached that it was protected even by 
miracles in case of need. The main point 
in the architectural history of Rome, is that 
the only possible mode of explaining the 
remains that have been brought to light is by 
the family legends, and all these agree in the 
most remarkable manner, including even the 
measurements of some of the most important 
buildings, as the Temple of Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, and the great rampart and fosse of Setvitis 
Tullius. When Dionysius says that the fosse 
of Servius Tullius is one hundred feet wide, and 
thirty feet deep, every one formerly thought 
there must be some mistake. A part of thi 
fosse has now been excavated wundet the 
direction of Signor Fiorelli, for the Italian 
Government, and the measurements are found 
to agree exactly. This great excavation, 
which is near the railway station, is left open, 
so that the most incredulotis ¢ah go and 
measure it for themselves; this alone is 
decisive of the question. I wished to make 
the excavation ten years ago, but could tot 
get permission from the Pontifical Govert- 
ment for this, although Cardinal Antonelli 
generally gave me permission to do all that 
I asked of this kind. ° 

I will now begin the extracts, comparing 
one with the other. The Forum Romatium, 
the very heart of old Rome, is naturally the 
most interesting to begin with. Mr. Burn 
begitis his description at the south ead, from 
the Palatine. I have begun mine ftom the 
north, the Capitol; and as the latter appears 
to me the most easy and natuital, I will follow 


‘that rule in my selections. 


“ Properly speaking, the Fo “ith began out- 
side the wall of the original Sabine fortress 
on the Mons Saturni, or Capitoline Hill, which 
was entered by the Porta Saturni,; but this 
H2 
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wall of partition having been destroyed after 
the union of the two hills into one city, the 
buildings immediately under the south-eastern 
face of the Capitoline, and reared against it, 
are understood to be included in the Forum. 

The whole of that front towards the Palatine 
is occupied by the high and massive structure 
called the Tabularium, or Public Record 
Office, with which were connected the 
fErarium, or Treasury, under it, and the 
Senate-house behind it. 

“ At its base are the remains of three build- 
ings, filling up the whole space along its wall : 
that to the east, or extreme right in the plan, 
is the Temple of Concord, the central one 
the Temple of Saturn, and the third the Por- 
ticus of the Dei Concentes, with the Schola 
Xantha underneath it.”—ParKER, ch. xi. p. 
122. 

“This ruin is generally called the Tabu- 
larium, but it has been shown by Mommsen 
that there is no ground for supposing that 
the name was ever applied to it in any ancient 
writings, and that the name is, more properly, 
/Erarium Populi Romani, or AZrarium Saturni, 
and that it was attached to the Temple of 

‘Saturn. Many of the temples in Rome had 
geraria attached to them, and it does not 


appear that any central place of deposit ever 
had the name of Tabularium alone, without 


further title especially applied to it.”—Burn, 


ch. il. p. 57. 

The Tabularium is a long narrow arcade, 
all the arches of which were open to the 
market-place until they were built up in the 
sixteenth century to enable them to support 
two upper storeys, then added by the muni- 
cipality, who still keep possession of the 
whole building, which they now call the 
“Municipio.” Against the back wall of 
this arcade the marble ¢ad/es or tabula, with 
the names of the consuls, were fixed, whence 
the name. These /abu/e were removed to 
the house of the conservator, on the west 
side of the square on the top of the Capi- 
toline-hill, in which many objects are 
preserved for which there was not room in 
the museum on the opposite side of the 
square. The /frarium under it is a series 
of small chambers with extremely massive 
walls, and a single narrow light for a window 
to each; at the back was a passage only, 
with a doorway to each chamber. It would 


be impossible to contrive a more safe place 
for keeping a large quantity of coin, and it 
was used for that purpose during the whole 
period of the Republic. The construction 
of this part of the building is of the time of 
the kings. It is recorded that when Julius 
Cesar robbed the public treasury he found 
some of the money of Servius Tullius still 
remaining in it. What had these separate 
treasuries for each temple to do with the 
public treasury? A room over the porch, on 
the south side of the Royal chapel of St. 
George, at Windsor, was called the Ararium ; 
had that anything to do with the public 


- treasury at Whitehall, or the cellars of the 


Bank of England, in which the coin is kept ? 
I have never seen these, as the public is not 
admitted to them, but they must bear con- 
siderable resemblance to the AZrarium of the 
time of the later kings and the Republic,which 
consists of a series of vaulted cellars, as 
secure against robbers or fire as they could 
be made, under a great public building, 
which appears to me must be the same 
as the building which Tacitus calls the 
Capitolium, which contained all the public 
offices of the early city. In justice to Mr. 
Burn it should be mentioned that the old 
Erarium in Rome had been filled up with 
rubbish for centuries, and was entirely for- 
gotten, until about ten years ago, when the 
municipality had it cleared out at my instiga- 
tion, with the help of my friend, Signor 
Rodolph Lanciani. It is probable that Mr. 
Burn has never seen it. 

“Little doubt now remains that the ruin 
of the eight columns, the:name of which has 
been so much discussed, belonged to the 
temple of Saturn.”—Burvn, p. 48. 

“To the south of these three edifices,nearest 
the Tabularium, runs the pavement of the 
road called Clivus Capitolinus, which wound 
up from the Arch of Septimus Severus at the 
level of the Forum, in front of the Capi- 
tolium. On the southern side of that street 
is another temple, with eight columns of 
the Ionic order, and a considerable portion 
of its basement well defined. This is the 
Temple of Vespasian, or as it is called in 
the Regionary Catalogue, of Vespasian and 
Titus, as joint Emperors, The relative posi- 
tion of this and the central one of the three 
first temples is usually reversed, the name 
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of Saturn being given to that with the 
eight columns, and the name of Vespasian 
to that with the three. But as it is now cer- 
tain that no treasure-chambers existed be- 
neath this one, and there could have been 
no communication between it and the public 
offices in the Capitolium, the names are 
rightly assigned as here given. The original 
structure was reared by Domitian in ho- 
nour of his father and brother, and restored 
by Septimus Severus.”—PaRKER, pp. 124, 
125. 

I have shown that the temple of Saturn 
was closely connected with the rarium. 
There is little doubt that the entrance to the 
Treasury was by the narrow passage still re- 
maining between the temples of Saturn and 
Concord, though the doorway at the end of 
the passage has long been walled up. Inside 
the wall is the stone staircase leading up to 
the Senaculum at the top of the building, and 
passing first by the door of the AZrarium on 
the left, or west side. 

“Of the temple of Saturn, three columns 
remain at the south-east corner, with that 
portion of the inscription on the cornice 
which agrees with the recorded inscription 
on that temple. A fourth column was taken 
from it by Smaragdus, and used for the column 
of Phocas, with an inscription put on the 
base on which it was then placed. This was 
the nameless column of Byron. The name 
has been found by excavations since his 
time. 

“To the south of the arch, the modern road 
crosses the Forum ata high level ; but under- 
neath that road runs a subterranean passage 
connecting the arch with the area of the Forum 
beyond, the whole of which has been excavated. 
Close to the mouth of this passage stands 
the column of Phocas, usurper of the imperial 
throne of East and West, to whom it was 
erected by Smaragdus, Exarch of Ravenna, 
A.D. 603. The name of Phocas was erased 
by Heraclius, his successor, the last emperor 
that visited Rome. The shaft is simply a 
marble pillar taken from some older building, 
and apparently matches those remaining of 
the Temple of Saturn. The base is very 
rudely constructed of heterogeneous frag- 
ments, and shows the decadence of art in the 
seventh century.”—PARKER, p. 126. 

“The centre pavement now laid bare is of 








travertine flags, while the roads are marked ae 
by basaltic blocks. On the side of the cen- - A: 
tral space runs a row of seven large masses iy 
of brickwork, which seem to be the bases 
of pedestals which supported dedicatory 
columns, or statues, similar to the one still 
standing at the end, which has become known 
to English travellers as “the nameless 
column with the buried base” of Byron. 
Since Byron’s time the base of this has been 
unburied, and bears the name of Smaragdus, 
proclaimed exarch of Italy for the eleventh 
time, who erected it in honour of the Em- 
peror Phocas.”—-Burw, p. 41. 

What Mr. Burn has called “ large masses 
of brickwork,” are all hollow, and there is a 
doorway into each, though now walled up. 
They are the wine-shops down the eastern 
side of the central street of the Forum, and 
are called by the German school the bases 
of gigantic columns; but if columns were 
placed on them they would speedily go 
through to the ground. 

‘“‘ The space in the Forum devoted to the 
assemblies of the citizens in their Comitia 
Curiata was itself called Comitium. Just 
beyond the monument of Phocas are remains 
of two marble partition walls in the Comitium, 
covered with fine sculpture on both sides; 
they are replaced upon the old stone bases of 
the time of the Republic, and stand ten feet 
apart. The purpose of these walls originally 
was to keep off. the pressure of the crowd in 
going up to vote by their Curie, They were 
at first of wood; but when rebuilt in the 
time of the Empire, were of marble highly 
ornamented. On the inner side of each 
screen are figures of the three animals pre- 
pared for sacrifice, the boar, ram, and bull, 
hung with garlands, composing the offering 
called Suovetaurilia, which was a special 
feature of the ceremonies observed in taking 
the census at the end of every Lustrum, or 
period of five years. One of the outer sides ; 
represents a procession of persons carrying J 
tablets, and throwing them into a heap to be i 2 
burnt ; this is to commemorate an act of the a4 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius in remitting taxes 
due from the people, and burning the records 
of the debt, in imitation of a similar act of 
Hadrian. The remaining side shows two 
subjects; one, on the left, of an Emperor 
addressing the people from a raised platform, 
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with coins dropping from his hand into that 
of one of the foremost of the populace, wha 
holds out five fingers, while the next figure 
holds out three, to make the number of eight 
gold pieces, which they demanded and 
obtained, as is recorded by Dion Cassius ; 
the other, on the right of the same, on his 
throne of state, with attendant officers.”— 
PARKER, pp. 126, 127. 


“Trajan’s bas-reliefs.-Two of the most 
interesting monuments which have been 
brought to light by the recent excavations in 
Rome were discovered in 1872, near the base 
of the column of Phocas, where they have 
been re-erected. ‘They consist of marble 
slabs, sculptured with bas-reliefs and form- 
ing low screens. Each screen is constructed 
of slabs of unequal size, and some of these 


THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ADDRESSING THE CITIZENS. 


SCULPTURE FROM ONE OF THE 
Mars_LeE WALLS. 

‘The principal figure isthe Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (much mutilated) ; he is 
addressing the citizens, when they interrupt 
him by crying out octo! octo/! demanding 
eight gold pieces, which he gave them (as 
related by Dion Cassius, lib. Ixxi. c. 32). 
The figure of the Emperor is seen standing 
on the rostrum, with coins dropping from 
his right hand (which, with the head, are 
unfortunately destroyed); the two foremost 
figures of the citizens are each holding out 
a hand, one with five fingers extended, the 
other with three, and the money is seen 
falling into them. 

“This engraving is from a photograph,taken 
at the time of the excavation of these marble 
walls in 1872. 


have been unfortunately lost. Their original 
position has been restored as nearly as 
possible, and they stand parallel to each other 
in a line crossing the area of the Forum. 
On the inner sides of both of these sculptured 
screens, the sacrificial animals—the boar, 
sheep and bull—always offered up at the 
Suovetaurilia, are represented. The other 
sides, which are turned outwards, represent 
scenes in the Forum, and are commemorative 
of some public benefaction of one of the 
emperors, probably Trajan or Hadrian.”— 
Burn, p. 42. 

“ A little below this temple, eastward from it, 
and between it and the Arch of Severus, are 
the remains of the Rostra, from which orators 
addressed the people. There were two such 
stages or pulpits in the Forum, and this one 
was distinguished as the Rostra Vetera. 
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From the remains of the stonework forming 
the foundations, it would seem that the shape 
of these raised platforms was the segment of 
a circle, the orator being free to move within 
the enclosed space, and to turn himself in 
speaking either to the flat or the curved side,” 
—PARKER, Pp. 125. 

A VIEW OF ONE OF THE ROSTRA IN THE 
Forum, of the time of Constantine, from a 
sculpture on his arch. 

It represents the principal rostrum near 
the Temple of Saturn, The two seated 
figures, one at each end, holding a staff, are 
statues of gods—in the centre stand the 
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orators, protected by a low screen of pierced 
marble (called ¢vansenna), addressing the 
citizens from a raised platform ; the crowd at 
each end are the citizens—the building in 
the background is the Tabularium (p. 125). 

“A representation of the Rostra of the 
Empire which may have stood here is given in 
the relief on the face of the Arch of Con- 
stantine, which looks towards the Coliseum, 
where three arches are seen, corresponding to 
the Arch of Severus on the right, and one 
arch corresponding to that of Tiberius on 
the left. Constantine is shown in this bas- 
relief addressing the people from the Rostra.” 
— Bury, pp- §4-55- | : 

As I have said, similar contrasts might be 
repeated to any extent, but probably these 
few will be sufficient for the present. 


Joun Henry Parker, C.B., 





















Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Some Wotes on the ames of 
Women. 


By RoBerRT FERGUSON, M.P. 


IsABEL another form of EvizABETH, aud how 
at came to be so. 


Exe iSS YONGE, in her History of 

| Christian Names, is no doubt right 
in taking Isabel to be another 

" form of Elizabeth, with which it 
is historically shown to have interchanged: 
But the etymological process by which this 
has been brought about has been always 
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“gal OF A ROSTRUM IN THE FORUM, FROM THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, 


somewhat of a puzzle, and it is upon this 
point that I have to suggest an explanation. 
Now the key to the puzzle is this: that the 
early Frankish converts, in the time of Char- 
lemagne, introduced the name, not only in 
its Latin form of Elizabeth, but also, and 
indeed more frequently, in its Hebrew form 
of Elischeba—it was Elischeba that was 
made into Isabel, and not Elizabeth. Pro- 
tected by its strong ending, Elizabeth has 
retained its form unchanged. Elischeba has 
been entirely lost to sight under a cloud of 
transformations. Slightly modified to suit 
Frankish pronunciation, it was introduced in 
the first instance as Elisaba, Elisabia, Ali- 
sabia; and Elisavia, all names of women in 
the /olyptique de PAbbé Irminon and the 
Polyptique de Saint Remi de Reims, two old 
Frankish records, the former of which con- 
tains a list of the names of all the serfs and 
dependants of the Abbey of St. Germain- 
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des-Prés, in the time of Charlemagne, and 
the latter a similar list of those of the Abbey 
of St. Remi de Reims, in the middle of the 
ninth century. In the fourteenth century 
(if, indeed, it did not take place earlier) we 
find this old Frankish form El(isaba) abbre- 
viated into Isabeau, its ending being made 
to conform to French ideas of spelling. Isa- 
beau was the name of the wife of Charles VI. 
of France, and the name was still recognized 
as being the same as Elizabeth. We have got to 
forge the connecting link between Isabeau 
and Isabel, but the process is not a violent 
one. It would not be difficult to suppose 
that the French idea of the fitness of things 
in the case of a woman’s name would lead 
them to change this masculine-seeming 
ending, deau, into what they would conceive 
to be its appropriate feminine, and so make 
Isabeau into Isabelle. We need not suppose 
that this took place all at once, or that be- 
cause one man changed Isabeau into Isabel, 
everybody else forthwith proceeded to follow 
his example. It is more probable that the 
two names existed side-by-side, together, for 
some time before the struggle for existence 
terminated in the survival of (what seemed) 
the fitter. Throughout all these changes 
the identity of the name with Elizabeth had 
always been recognized; but when Isabel had 
finally succeeded in establishing its claim 
as the representative, the deposed Isabeau, 
its origin having been forgotten, might have 
become a man’s name, and so capable of 
transmitting surnames, which would account 
for Isabeau as a family name in France at the 
present day. 

But these are not the only changes which 
have come over this unfortunate name, for 
we find Elisavia, another of the old Frankish 
forms before noted, forthwith abbreviated 
into Lisvia, and further corrupted into 
Lisavir and Lisabir, all names of women in 
the two old Frankish chronicles before 
referred to. And if we can again suppose 
the name Lisavir (or rather Elisavir), its 
origin having been forgotten, to have become 
a man’s name (towards which its masculine- 
looking ending, vir, might have assisted) it 
might well give the the origin of the name 
Elzevir, of the famous printers at Amsterdam. 
Not that the name would necessarily be of 
Frankish origin, for the Hebrew form seems 


also to have been introduced into Germany, 
where we find the woman’s name, Elisba, in 
the ninth century ; and, it might be, also into 
Holland, while the phonetic principles which 
regulate such changes are more or less of 
general application. Again, it seems not 
improbable that the Spanish woman’s name, 
Elvira, for which no derivation at all satis- 
factory has been suggested, might be pro- 
perly Elzvira, and so again another form 
derived from Elischeba. And now, having 
dealt with the diversified- forms that have 
grown up around Elisabeth, I shall have, in 
a succeeding note, to endeavour to show that 
Eliza, which might more certainly than any 
other form be supposed to be derived from 
it, is, in fact, of entirely different origin, and 
a name that was in use long before Elizabeth 
was introduced ; though at the same time we 
cannot doubt that as soon as ever that potent 
name came in, Eliza would be at once appro- 
priated by it. : 

But in the meantime I may refer to some 
other names which seem cast in the same form 
as Isabel; as, for instance, Annabella, Arabella, 
Claribel, Christeh-!. and Rosabel. .With 
regard to thc «ames, I am disposed to 
come to the conclusion, that though moulded 
into the same shape, they are not by any 
means all of a similar origin. Annabella 
would be a very natural corruption of 
Amabilla, a name in the Lider Vite of Dur- 
ham (a record of benefactors to the shrine 
of St. Cuthbert from about the ninth to the 
fifteenth century, and a most valuable reper- 
tory of Old English names). The same 
record contains, as names of women, Ama- 
bilis, Amable, and Mabilla, of course from 
Latin amabilis—whence our Mabel, on this 
theory the same name as Annabella. Arabella, 
again, might be a corruption of the old 
Frankish Heribolda—éo/d, as an ending: 
often changing into Je/, as in our surnames 
Grimble and Wimble, from Grimbald and 
Winibaid, and Tremble (most infelicitously), 
from Trumbold (Anglo-Saxon /vum, firm, 
strong). So also, Claribel might be from an 
Old Frankish Clarebalda, of which, however, 
we have only on record the masculine form, 
Clarebald. This appears to be from Latin 
clarus, illustrious, and is not the only case in 
which the old Franks at that period mixed 
up Latin and German in the same name. 
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It is possible that Christabel might be from 
a similar origin; for the early Frankish 
converts at that period freely adopted the 
name of Christ, and mixed it up with 
German compounds, such as Cristhildis, a 
woman’s name, from /i/d, war. But on the 
whole I am rather disposed to suggest a 
different origin for Christabel. Finding among 
the Franks at that period such names as 
Firmatus, Stabilis, Constabulis,* and the 
woman’s name, Constabilla, in the sense, no 
doubt, of ‘‘ established in the faith,” it might 
not be unreasonable to suggest such a com- 
pound as Christabila, “ established in Christ,” 
as the origin of Christabel. As to the last 
name, Rosabel, the ordinarily-received ex- 
planation of “ fair rose” would be a natural 
and graceful name for women if the French 
had to form names at a later period. But 
there is a woman’s name, Rosibia, in the Po/. 
Jrminon, which looks rather like as if it might 
have something to dowith it. It seems from 
its ending, like that of Elisabia, to be also 
from the Hebrew, and suggests a possible 
proeess like that in the case of Isabel—viz., a 
corruption into Rosibeau, and then a change 
into Rosibel. However, as in this case the 
connecting links are wanting, I can only put 
this forward as a conjecture. 


Maup /roperly a man’s name. Tis inter- 
change with MATILDA an ancient mistake. 


As Isabel interchanged in former times 
with Elizabeth, so did Maud with Matilda, 
among other instances being that of the 
daughter of Henry I., who was called by 
both names. Yet, etymologically, Maud can 
no more be derived from Matilda than can 
Giles from A®gidius, by which it used formerly 
to be always Latinized. Andthe interchangeis 
rendered all the more curious by the fact that 
Maud, when traced up to its origin, seems to 
be properly a man’s name. There has evi- 
dently been some ancient mistake or misap- 
propriation, the origin of which I’hope to be 
able to account for. The names Mald, 
Maald, Mauld (all names of women), found in 
the Liber Vite before the introduction of 
surnames, and the Christian name, Maulde, 
found in the fifteenth century, show the form 
from which our Maud is immediately derived. 


* Possibly, at least in some cases, the origin of the 
_ surname Constable. 


Then we have the older forms, Mahald, 
Mahalt, and Maholt,all also apparently names 
of women. And in one case, about the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, the name stands as 
‘* Mahald vel Matilda.” Now no one who has 
given attention to the subject can doubt that 
Mahald, Mahalt, and the French form, 
Mahault, are the same as an Old Frankish 
Magoald, eighth century, from Gothic magan, 
posse, valere, and wa/d, power. This is dis- 
tinctly a man’s name ; indeed, wadd, as an end- 
ing, 1s almost exclusively confined to men’s 
names, as the ending /z/d, as in Matilda, is to 
thoseofwomen. ‘There is but one way that I 
can see out of the difficulty, and it is this. 
There is in the Ziber Vite another name, 
Mahild, which is no doubt the same as an Old 
Frankish Mahilda, which Foerstemann (A/t- 
deutsches Namenbuch) takes to be a contrac- 
tion of Matilda. It would seem, then, that 
some mistake or confusion has in old times 
arisen between these two names, and that 
Mahild, which really represents Matilda, has 
been set aside in favour of Mahald, an 
entirely different name. The fact, however, 
of our having Maude as a surname would 
rather seem to show that this misappropriation 
was not universal, for surnames are not— 
unless it be in some very exceptional case— 
taken from the names of women. 


ALICE properly a man’s name, and Eviza 
its proper feminine. 

I have seen it stated, though I cannot at 
present recall the authority, that in one of our 
ancient families Alice is a name given to the 
sons and not to the daughters. This would 
at any rate be etymologically correct, for 
Alice is properly a man’s name, and not a 
woman’s. It is, there seems little doubt, 
derived from Ang.-Sax. Adelgis, of which the 
female form was Adelgisa. It is clear that 
Alice (Aliss) represents Adelgis, and not 
Adelgisa, and that the proper female form 
would be Alisa, or, for euphony, Aliza. I 
venture to suggest that our Eliza, generally 
and very naturally assumed to be an abbrevi- 
ation of Elizabeth, is in fact this missing 
name. Now, for the proofs.of Aliza as the re- 
presentative of Adelgisa, we must refer to the 
Liber Vite of Durham, in which we can trace 
the changes that have taken place in Adelgisa 
since the first noble lady of that name laid 
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her gift upon the altar. First we find it con- 
tracted into Adeliza, and then, from about 
the twelfth century, into Aaliza and Aliza, the 
latter name being henceforward rather a 
common one, The former of these two con- 
tracted forms, Adeliza, though not a name 
in common use, is one still given to the 
daughters of certain of our noble families ; 
the latter form, Aliza, J take to be the origin of 
our Eliza. (The initial yowel is of no account, 
the ancient names beginning indifferently with 
a or ¢, and Alice in some families appearing as 
Ellice), But concurrently with the above 
forms in the Liber Vita, we have also Adaliz, 
Adliz, Aliz, and Alis, at an early date, some 


of them at least being certainly names of» 


women, so that the misappropriation is at any 
rate an ancient one. 

Towards the close of the record, and about 
the end of the fourteenth century,another form, 
Alicia, begins to make its appearance in the 
Liber Vite, and appears to have become at 
once a very favourite name. Then, as now, 
fashion seems to have ruled, and when a new 
name came in, there seems to have been a 
run upon it. But by this time Elizabeth had 
come into use, and as soon as ever that took 
place, the two names, Eliza and Elizabeth, 
would begin to get mixed up together as they 
are now, so that a new female form would, 
so to speak, be required for Alice. Alicia (or 
more properly Alisia), is an attempt to supply 
the euphony which is lacking in Alisa, by 
supplementing it with a vowel, just as, for the 
same reason, Amala has been made into 
Amelia. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century 
another Christian name for women, Alison, 
begins to make its appearance in the Lider 
Vitz. This name, however, I take to be 
from an entirely different origin. There is an 
old Frankish woman’s name, Alesinda, Ele- 
sind, Alesint, of the eighth century, from which, 
dropping the final ¢, it would naturally come, 
and which is derived by Grimm from Gothic 
ajja, alius (in the probable sense of stranger 
or foreigner), and sind in the sense of com- 
panion or attendant. 


Janet : Wot from Jane or any female 
Jorm of Joun. 
It may seem rather a paradox to suggest 
that Janet has nothing to do with Jane, and 


yet I think that a pretty good case can be 
made out. We find Geneta as a woman’s name 
in the Liber Vite in the thirteenth century, 
before Jane or Joan or Johanna were in use, 
And in the two following centuries we.have 
Gennet, Janeta, Janette, and Janet, of common 
occurrence as Christian names, (One of these 
cases is a very curious one. It is that of one 
Willelmus Richerdson and his wife Christina, 
who having a family of eighteen children, 
seem to haye been so completely at their 
wits’ end for names to give them, that two of 
the sons are called Johannes, two Willelmus, 
after their father, two of the daughters Chris- 
tine, after their mother, and no fewer than 
three called Janet, Such reduplication of 
Christian names does not, however, seem to 
have been unusual at that time.) Now it 
seems clear that the above name, Geneta, is 
the same as our Janet, and equally clear that 
it is not derived from any female form of 
John, Foerstemann (A/édeutsches Namen- 
buch) has an old Frankish woman’s name, Ge- 
nida, tenth century, from a Codex of Lorraine. 
And I find also the woman’s name, Genitia, 
in the Fol. Rem., one of the old Frankish 
chronicles before referred to. These old 
Frankish names might well leave a woman’s 
name behind in France, which in after times 
might get mixed up with Jean, and from 
which our name may also have been derived. 
I may observe that we have also Gennet and 
Jennett as surnames, and the Germans have 
also Genett. But these, though from the 
same stem, must be taken to be from another 
form of it—viz., from Genad, eighth century, a 
man’s name. From the same stem Foerste- 
mann derives the woman’s name, Genoveva, 
sixth century ; whence, through the French, 
our Genevieve. As to the etymology of gen, the 
Germans are not agreed, Leo suggesting a 
borrowed Celtic word, with the meaning of 
love or affection, while Foerstemann seems 
to prefer Old High German gan, magic or — 
fascination. 


Emma. 4s Zo its Werivation. 


The generally-received derivation of Emma 
from a Teutonic word signifying grandmother, 
or nurse, cannot, I think, be maintained in 
face of the fact that among the old Franks, 
from whom we have derived the name, the 
man’s name, Emmo, was quite as common as 
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the woman’s, Emma, Though we have so 
freely adopted the woman’s name, I cannot 
find any trace of the man’s name at any time 
in England, though we haye as surnames 
several names from the same stem, and a 
(perhaps obsolete) Christian name, Emmott, 
As to the etymology, which is considered by 
the Germans to be obscure, I have elsewhere 
ventured to suggest Old Northern ymia, 
stridere ; whence the name of the giant, Ymir, 
in Northern mythology, The sense is that 
of a harsh and loud voice, which suggests 
huge stature. So, from Gaelic /uaim, noise, 
strepitus, comes fuaimhair, a giant, of which 
we may possibly have a lingering tradition in 
the nursery—“ Fee, Fa, Hum,” representing 
the giant’s dreaded war-cry. And from what 
follows, “ I smell the blood of an Zugéish- 
man,” one might almost think of the nurse as 
a Saxon, and the ogre as one of the earlier 
Celtic race, who might in those days be dan- 
gerous neighbours, To return to our text. 
I think that Emmeline, comparing with an 
Old Frankish Emelina, eleventh century, and 
an Emalina, about the twelfth century in the 
Liber Vite,may be placed as a diminutive form 
to thisstem. Miss Yonge suggests Amalinda 
(4ind, snake) to which there is no objection 
further than that the derivation above given 
is more simple, and involves less alteration. 


a 


Gleanings from the Public 
Records, 


to eee 


ag HE curious and extraordinary entries 
Aa 6to be found among the public 
mui _~records are not confined to the 
' " comparatively frivolous examples 
given in the last paper on this subject, 
under the title of “Some Curiosities of 
Records.” Interesting, and occasionally valu- 
able, information can be gathered from them 
as to the ways of the lives of our remote 
ancestors, which will be useful to the historian, 
while entertaining the casual reader. The 





majority of extracts that it is proposed to - 


present in this article are to be found in the 
more purely technical and formal muniments 
of the country, and though not ranking with 


those scraps of amusing information, pre- 
served generally among the State Papers, they 
constitute exactly the diverticula amena of 
history which Livy advocates so strongly. 
The following curious and very grim piece 
of evidence as to prison life in the early days 
of the Plantagenets has been taken from the 
Coram Rege Rolls of Henry III. The trans- 
lation of its runs thus ;— 
Assizes held at Ludinglond. 

The Jury present that Willam le Sauvage took 
two men, aliens, and one woman, and imprisoned 
them at Thorlestan, and detained them in prison 
until one of them died in prison, and the other lost 
one foot, and the woman lost either foot by putre- 
faction. Afterwards he took them to the Court of 
the Lard the King at Ludinglond to try them by the 
same Court. And when the Court saw them, it was 
loth to try them because they were not attached for 
any robbery or misdeed for which they could suffer 
judgment. And so they were permitted to depart. 


This ghastly story is unfortunately by no 
means the only one that can be taken from 
the Coram Rege Rolls. 

The seyerity with which the Plantagenets, 
and John in particular, visited the Jews, is 
familiar to most people from the pages of 
Scott’s Jvanhoe, and that the picture given 
in that work was not exaggerated may be 
gathered from the following extract, taken 
from the Od/ata Rolls of 2 John :— 

Moses the Jew of Gloucester gives the King 20 


marks of silver to have his peace of 200 marks, unless 
he owe them to the Lord the King as a debt or a 


tax. 

And William de Warrenne is commanded that 
he cause him to be dealt with as the other Jews 
who owe the Lord the King nothing. And the same 
William and his companions are commanded to 
take security, because the Lord the King prefers to 
have 200 marks than.20 marks. And he shall be 
summoned by the pledges of the Jews, 

Cancelled because the Lord the King prefers to 
have 200 marks from him than 20 marks, 


The unhappy Jew must have considered 
himself lucky if he got off at 200 marks, 
which was a comparatively light extortion 
as the times went. If, on default, he had to 
undergo such misery as the prisoners in the 
preceding extract are said to have done, a 
very instructive comparison between past and 
present is suggested. 

It is refreshing to turn from pictures of so 
dark a hue to a pleasant custom, established 
probably by some beneficent landlord, 
which, according to the Special Commissions, 
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obtained in West Drayton. “Every inhabi- 
tant within this manor,” runs the record, 
“being a father of a family (extstens pater- 
familias) has by an ancient custom the 
liberty of fishing in the common stream there 
for three days in every week.” One can 
picture and envy the idyllic existence of 
these tenants and early disciples of Isaac 
Walton, and it would be interesting to 
contrast the marriage or baptismal registers 
of West Drayton with those of other and 
less fortunate parishes. There may yet be 
a good lawsuit if some enterprising tenant of 
the manor, “ existens paterfamilias” and an 
angler to boot, chance upon THEANTIQUARY. 

A curious old document was unearthed 
from the obscurity of a semi-private collec- 
tion of manuscripts—for it is not, properly 
speaking, a record—and is well worth 
attention, not only as a memento of a dis- 
tinguished lady, but as evidence of what 
may be considered as the usual régime of a 
pious household in the Middle Ages. It is 
a detailed account of the daily life of the 
Princess Cicely, mother of Edward IV., and 
in the original extends over several pages of 
foolscap ; a few of the most salient points, 


however, are all that can be noted here. 
The princess spent her time as follows :—She 
rose at seven and began the day with matins, 


after which she had breakfast. This over, 
she returned to her religious exercises, and 
continued so employed till eleven o'clock, 
when she with all her household dined. 
Having concluded her dinner and given an 
hour’s audience to such tenants or others as 
might desire that privilege, the Princess slept 
for a quarter of an hour, and rising, it is to be 
hoped refreshed, from a singularly short szes¢a, 
she returned to her prayers and so continued 
till “evensong,” to which ceremony she 
immediately proceeded, allowing only a short 
interval for the consumption, as we are told, 
of “wine orale.” Evensong concluded at five 
o’clock, she went to supper, and, on edifying 
thoughts intent, during the progress of that 
meal recited the lecture she had heard at 
dinner to those about her. 

Relief, however, was at hand, and the 
Princess’s sufferings for the day were over— 
stern duty was to be succeeded by mild 
dissipation, for on rising from the table, she 
gave herself up, as we are informed, to an 


hour’s “‘ mirth”! History is silent as to the 
peculiar kind of jollity indulged in by this 
pious lady, but, after the supper and its 
accompanying lecture, even chess must have 
appeared a reckless indulgence, and the 
frolics of a jester, or the stately measure of 
a dance, a positive orgy. The hour of gaiety 
being spent, the Princess Cicely went 
upstairs and, after praying again, retired to 
bed, reaching that haven at eight o'clock ! 
The touch of sly humour which the courtly 
old chronicler, who apparently finds the 
lady’s daily exercises too much for his gravity, 
inserts at the end of his account, is worth 
quoting :—“I trust,” says he, “‘our Lord’s mercy 
that this noble Princesse thus devydeth the 
howres to his high pleasure.” 

The account is not yet concluded; the 
following information as to the ménage of the 
household may be of interest. 

The dinners on Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday consisted principally of boiled. beef 
and mutton, one roast joint in addition being 
allowed ; on Monday and Wednesday the 
meal was much the same as on the other 
days of the week, with the omission of the 
roast. The suppers uniformly consisted of 
roast beef and mutton. The dinner on 
Saturday was salt and fresh fish and butter 
—the supper being salt fish and eggs. Friday 
is not mentioned ; but, as it was a fast day, 
the meals were probably worse than those of 
Saturday. 

The head officers alone had breakfast, and 
to them also was allowed the luxury of 
bread and ale for supper. 

The two following rules, almost Draconian 
in their severity, must conclude the notice of 
this interesting document :— 

By the constitutions of the house if any man comes 
late to matins, &c., he has only bread and water for 
his supper. 

Every man at Easter must bring a certificate to 


show where he was shriven or received the Sacrament, 
or he loses his place. 


It is probable that such a way of life was 
rare, even in those days of priestly influence ; 
and surely there could be but few servants 
found to submit to a rule as strict as that of 
Edward’s mother. But the broad features of 
the case have their value, and would probably 
apply to most végimes of the period. 

A similar example may be found in the 
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rules given by Edward IV. for the lives of 
his poor little sons, Edward V. and Richard 
Duke of York, to their guardians, Lord 
Rivers and the Bishop of Rochester, in 
which the King commands that their dinner 
shall be at ten and supper at four. 

Of a later date is a set of English transla- 
tions of Latin phrases and proverbs preserved 
among the State Papers. Very quaint and 
amusing some of them are, though occasion- 
ally tainted with the coarseness of the time 
(Elizabeth), which renders many interesting 
scraps of literature unfit for ears polite— 
the translations being free in two senses of 
the word. The following are some of the 
least offensive :— 
wor potare: To drinke till the ground waxeth 

ew. 

Nil moror illum: I care not two chippes for him. 

O celum, o terra, o facinus: Oh, the blonde of an 
urchin. 

Probe potus: Well tippled. 

Nihil habentibus difictlimum est; It is hard to get 
a breeche of a bare-backed man. 


The originals of some of our modern 
slang expressions will be found here, and 
the last example as a proverb will fill up a 
gap in our collection. 

The Public Records again, as affording us 
important side lights of history, are invalu- 
able. That during the ‘progress of a civil 
war, buying and selling of real property and 
other business transactions would be at a 
standstill, seems a pretty tenable proposition 
by itself, but itis proved beyond all question 
when the Close Rolls of the latter part of 
Charles I.’s reign, are inspected. From huge 
rolls of many parts at the beginning of the 
reign they dwindle down to  starveling 
records of half the size at the end of Charles’s 
career, to spring up again and flourish 
on the establishment of Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. 

The Protector’s difficulties at the begin- 
ning of his rule are also amply illustrated by 
the Records. A jury appointed to survey 
the King’s possessions in the hundred of 
Nantconwey, Carnarvonshire, thus apologize 
for a very meagre return :— 

May it please your honour the reason why we have- 
so briefely sett downe the towne of Penachno alias 
Pennachino, aforesaid (and other places in the Hun- 
dred), was because we could discover noe more from the 
cuntrey ; and to goe upon the premisses to survey or 
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finde out any thinge we durst not, beinge soe divelishly 
threatned by the malignants. 

Recipes are as plentiful as blackberries in 
an autumn lane ; and it would seem that the 
scribes and accountants of three hundred 
years ago had nothing better to do with their 
spare time and pages than air their knowledge 
of physic for the benefit of a future generation. 
Room can be found for one alonewhich comes 
from Durham, and is probably as far-fetched 
and extraordinary as any that ever emanated 
from a superstitious old peasant or specious 
quack. It is a “‘medycyne for the pestilence,” 
and is as follows :— 

Take a great reid onyon & if hit be not grete take 

the mo small & take ane handfull of rewe & bray 
hit & and when hit is brayd take the onyon and cut of 
the hede and take out the core thereof; and put the 
rewe into the onyon and put therto als moch triacle 
[treacle !] into the onyon as of the rewe, and if the 
triacle be not thyk put more of the triacle therto. 
And when all this medycyne is put into the onyon of 
ichen a quantite then set the onyon upon the fyre 
and rost hit well to hit be verra softe, and then take 
hit of the fyre and take ij wid trenchers and wryng 
the jus in to a cup of good vyneagre of the best ye 
can get & strongest, and geif the p’son infecte with 
the seiknesse the said jus to drynke all in the cupp 
and kepe them warm after, &c. 
Surely, in all fairness, the adventurous patient 
who could take this nauseous compound de- 
served a cure as a reward for his audacity, if 
not for his common-sense ! 

Poetry among the records always has a 
charm (bad as it generally is) for its very 
incongruity, and perhaps also for the delight- 
ful inconsistency of the co-existence of law 
and poetry. Should a collection of such 
poems ever be made (and it would be very 
easy to get sufficient material), it would truly 
be a heterogeneous one, ranging from an 
original ode of Skelton’s (found-among the 
Exchequer Treasury of the Receipt, and since 
published in a collection of his works) down 
to such poor stuff as this, whose only merit 
consists in its being of very early date :— 
Soth in mouth, loue in herte, trewe of dede, clene of 

lyues, chast of al the body ; f 

Wan thou hast these five, than shalt tou thriue. 

Fals-in mouth, hate in herte, thef of hond, crocket of 


lyues, lecheur of the body ; 
Whan thou hast these fyue, than it schalte neuere 


thriue. 
The next (and last) example, however, is 
of a higher order, and points to a more tower- 
ing intellect than that of the average scribe 
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who is credited with most of the poems found 
in records. It is a toletably fair specimen 
of that hybrid forth of verse known as Mata- 
ronic, which floutished in the thitteenth cen- 
tity, and was uSed as a literary exercise 
latet :— 


Righte as the rose excelletli all floures, 
nter ligna florixa, 
So doth wyne nk licotires, 
Dat multis solutifera. 
The p’phete Dauid sayes yat wyne, 
Letificat cor hois: 
It ameids mene chere if it be fyne, 
Est dignii laude nois. ; 
When Ypocras or Galyene wold dispute 
Cum viris sapientibus, 
Godeé wyne before was theif refute, 
Acumen p’bens sensibus. 
If wyne be goode aiid right well fyned, 
Prodest sobrie bibenttibus. 
It whikkens man’s spiret atid his mynd, 
Audaciam dat loquentibus. 
Goode wyne réceived sob’ly, 
Mox cerebrum vivificat. 
Drunken also moderately wine 
Membrum fortificat. Me 
Naturall hete full well is strengt, 
Degestionem uberius: _ 
Hell of body also it length; 
Vim matutinam p’sperans. 
Gode wyne p’voks sum men to sweté; 
Et plena laxat viscera. 
It maks men well to ett y’e mete, 
Quia corda prospera. 
, If ane olde man drynke wyne that is good, 
Facit ut esset juvenis. 
It genderis full gentill blode, 
Nam purgat venas sanguinis. 
Be thies saide caitses, Sirra, methinks, 
Que sunt ratioriabiles, 
That gode wyne newe is the best drynke 
Inter potus potabiles. 
Fill now the cupp well to be my 
Potum michi mox jugere. 
I have seyd to my lippys, Be dry, 
Vellem jam vinum bibere. 
Gentill blode loves gentill drynk, 
Simile amat simile. 
Hadd I a cuppe ates the brynk, 
Parvum manefet bibile. 
Wyne drynkers awe wt gret honn', 
Semp’ laudare dnm. 
The which ordenyd this gode liveinge, 
Propter salutem hoim. 
Plente till yt leives goode wyne, 
Donec Deus his largiti 
And bryng them sone when they go hyiie, 
Ubi non siccant amplius. 


For these, and the thousand other ctirio- 
sities to be found amofig our inexhaustibly 
interesting Recotds, we ought to be truly 


gtateful to our ancestors. They are not only 
valuable in themselves, as swift and sure 
means of, in paft, exploring our mysterious 
and buried past, but, by amusing the tn- 
initiated, they will perhaps convince those 
irreverent scoffers that the labours of the 
afitiquary are not uniformly dull, and that 
Dr. Dryasdust’s name was a libel. 
M. H. Hewett. 


Veena 
Muchbland; or, Gleaston Castle, 


By Henry Hayman, D.D. 


7 HERE is a ruine and waulles of a 
Ke [: castle in Lancastershire cawlyd 

hee. §=6Gleston Castell, sometyme ’long- 

sas ytige to the Lorde Haringtons, 
now to the Marquis of Dorset. Itstonditha 
two miles from Carthemaile.” So says Leland 
in his /ténerary and from this it appears that 
in the time of Henry VIII. the castle was 
already a ruin. It is a fine remain, which 
has been ascribed by local critics to the late 
twelfth century ; but we incline on the whole 
to assign the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
as its probable period. It is quadrangular, 
but deviates from the strict parallelogram 
form, by reason of the rise in the ground 
at its northern extremity. The angles of the 
entire area have each its tower, and these 
angles néarly face the cardinal points. The 
position is on the line of a parish road, from 
the hamlet of Scales to that of Gleaston, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the former and 
a quarter of a mile fromthe latter. It stands 
about three miles from Furness Abbey, and 
is nearer ten than two miles from Cartmell, 
Leland’s ‘“Carthemaile.” These angle- 
towers are connected by curtain walls, the 
longer sides of the included area are each 
about 290 feet long, beitig the north-western 
and south-eastern faces. The north-éastern 
is about 170 feet, and the south-western 
about 130 feet in length: The tower of the 
northern angle was far the largest. Its north- 
western face is 56 feet long, and its north- 
eastern was about 60, butisalmost demolished. 
This was about One-third of the whole length 
of that face of the enclosed area. The two 
towers at the southern and westerh angles 
are the best preserved, and have been each 
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something over fifty feet high. Under the 
remains of their connecting curtain a farmer’s 
homestead is shugly nestled, and a good 
many of the farm buildings look as if the old 
castle had been their quarry. 

The southern tower has a continuous stair- 
case in the thickness of the wall, which 
measures some ten feet at the base, aiid the 
staircase emerges under an overhanging hood 
of masonry, the dwarfed remains of an an- 
gular turret of the tower, having traces of 
stairs to a still higher point of outlook than 
the platform of the battlements, the width of 
which is now nothing else than the thickness 
of the tower’s own wall. The battlements are 
entire on two faces, and two rainspouts, one 
having a fragment of an external gurgoyle, 
are yet traceable. The throat of the now 
roofless tower has a thick growth of scrub and. 
young tree. These have seeded themselves 
in the mortar and native earth, which latter 
was used instead of cement in the deeper 
thickness of the massive walls, to embed the 
smaller stones. And one, a young ash-tree, 
curled over by the prevailing wind, clothes 
the stony cap of the angular turret like the 
crest of a helmet. There could never, owing 
to the conformation of the ground; have been 
any moat. The garrison relied solely on the 
thickness of their walls, and Chaucer’s line, 


A hegge (hedge) as thické as a castell wall, 


receives abundant illusttation at Gleaston. 
The chief approach seems to have been at 
the south-eastern face of the western tower, 
whéte a steep flight of jagged stone steps, 
turning a sharp angle as it rose, arid com- 
manded by a window pierced obliquely in the 
adjacent face of the tower, as well as by 
arrowslits further off and higher, led up to an 
entry on the first floor. The lowest stage of 
each tower was dark, and might be used for 
a store-room, dungeon, cellar, or,°possibly, 
stable, that of the western tower shows 
signs of a modern byre for cows ; while the 
hollow, ivy-braided upperworks, with black 
holes for rafter ends, and broad shallow fire- 
places, their backs still black with the smoke 
of the Middle Ages, with ripped-up chimneys 
and riven staircases, are only alive with small 
birds and bats. There was perhaps once, added 
at a still later period, a fine doorway in the 
north-western curtain, near its juncture with 


the northern tower ; its head is a much flatter 
arch than any other in the building ; its éx- 
ternal facing is all torn away, having probably 
been of better and squarer stofies mote 
tempting to the pilferer. In the interior 
area, the site of what was oiice a keep is daly 
marked by a bold rise in the green sward, 
forming a continuous mound up-to the base 
of the northern tower, the ruins of thé larger 
part of which lie mingled beneath thé surface 
with those of the keep. There is excellent 
limestone close by ; and from a range of its 
quarties, in work at this day, the materials of 
the castle have come, taken, however, from 
the topmost stratum only, and therefore rag- 
ged and chinky. For door and window 
settings Permian sandstone has been used, 
which occurs largely in the south-west and 
south of Furness. These, except the one door 
above mentioned, have acuitely-pointed head- 
ings, trefoiled in the upper stages but mere 
lancets in the lowet, and all widely splayed 
within. 

The large area of the enclosure, being over 
4,800 square yards, as also the recessed fire- 
places, and chimneys over them in the wall’s 
own thickness, which therefore must have 
been part of the original fabric, all forbid 
the assumption of an earlier date. The 
argument for an earlier date rested mainly 
on the nartow lancet ard ttefoil-headed 
windows. But these, although out of date 
in a fourteenth or fifteenth century church, 
are by no means so in a castle of the same 
period. For defence against hand-missiles, 
the narrowest forta of window was as éssential 
then as before. The keep, which has wholly 
perished, may possibly have been eatlier. 

This castle was no doubt the chief resi- 


dence of the Lords of Aldingham, of whom ~ 


the first on tecord, Sir Michael Le Fleming, 
of the Norman period, seems to have com- 
mutnicated his nariie to the manor: since 
* Muchlands,” said, but probably érronéously, 
to bé 4 corruption of “ Michael’s lands,” is 
the term by which it is distinguished from 
the estates of Furness Abbey, in a charter of 
King Stephen, confirmed by King John, con- 
veying privileges to the Abbey. “ Muchland,” 
as theaning “large manor,” is probably the 
simple account of the name. The latter 
Sovereign in 1199 gratited court-leet and 
court-baron to a Sir William Le Fleming, 
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reserving a £10 annual rent for ‘ Much- 
land.” That fountain of pious donation, 
King Henry III., bestowed that rent upon 
the monks of Furness. The Le Fleming 
issue male expired about 1270. Their heiress 
married a Caunesfield or Cancefeld; but in 


1293 male issue again failed, and the Har-. 


rington * name came in until 1457, when 
similarly it gave way to the Devonshire 
Bonvilles. William Bonville, Lord Har- 
rington, taking his title from his wife’s name, 
was slain at the battle of Wakefield, in 1460, 
leaving an heiress, who married Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, from whom was descended a 
later Marquis of Dorset and Duke of Suffolk, 
who became involved in the attainder of the 
unhappy Lady Jane Grey, and thereby the 
Crown became Lord of the Manor of Alding- 
ham, or “ Muchland,” and patron of its 
benefice. In illustration of the name “ Much- 
land,” it may be remarked that the next parish 
is “ Much Urswick,” from which the minor 
hamlet of Zzt##/e Urswick has become contra- 
distinguished in local nomenclature. Urs- 
wick was an acquisition of the Le Flemings 
by marriage, emp. Henry III., when it 
became annexed to the “Much Land” 
manor. The utterly insignificant part played 
by castles, fortified places, and sieges’ in the 
Wars of the Roses, must strike every student 
of history. It seems as though no art of 
defence, commensurate with the powers of 
artillery to attack, had as yet been devised ; 
and at or before this period, it is likely that, 
their vaison Wétre having ceased, many 
castles were allowed to go to ruin. That of 
‘“‘ Muchland” may also have ceased to be a 
residence when the family, owing to their 
forming a royal connexion (for the Greys 
were connected with King Edward IV.), 
shifted their position southwards ; and even 
in their earlier “ Bonville” period, the same 
influence might have operated. The Har- 
ringtons, on the contrary, were a north. 
country family, and there is a hamlet of the 
name not far from St. Bees. By one of them 
this castle was probably built. 


* There is in the chancel of Aldingham Church a 
single relic of stained glass, being a shield which bears 
sable, a fret, argent, known as the Harrington coat. . 


«~ne 


firchaic Zand Tenure in 
Domesday. 


— 


JR. FREEMAN, in the pages of his 
| Lorman Conquest, has expressed 
his surprise at finding so little men- 
tion of land held in common, 
though we can tell from the cases which still 
survive that it must have been considerable in 
extent. And yet I have reason to believe 
that, even in the cases he quotes, the land 
which he assumes to have been held in 
common, can be proved to have been held 
in severalty. On the other hand such rights 
of common as those over half-year land | 
would naturally be unrecorded. But my 
present object is to call attention to some 
important glimpses of Archaic Land Tenure, 
which we may read between the lines of the 
Domesday Record. 

The September number of the ANTIQUARY 
contained two most interesting articles,* 
dealing with the “ Village Community ” and 
specially with the “ Right of Pre-emption.” 
On turning to the Survey of Lincoln (Domes- 
day, i. 336) we find this remarkable 
passage :— 

Hanc ecclesiam ect terram ecclesie (xii. toftes et 
iv. croftes) et quicquid ad eam pertinet habuit Godric 
filius Gareuinz sed, eo facto monacho, abbas de Burg 
obtinet. Burgenses vero omnes Lincoliz dicunt quoc 
injuste habet, gua nec Gareuin nec Godric filius ejus 
nec ullus alius dare potuerit extra civitatem nec extra 
parentes corum nisi concessu regis. Hane ecclesiam 
et quze ibi pertinet clamat Ernuin presbyter hereditate 
Godrici consanguinei. 

Mr. Freeman quotes this passage in full,t 
but without perceiving its peculiar import- 
ance, nor, as far as I am aware, has any 
writer on these subjects discovered the in- 
ference to be drawn from it. But, on com- 
paring it with Mr. Fenton’s article, it becomes 
rich with meaning. ‘“ With especial jealousy,” 
he tells us,} “did the early communes guard 
themselves from the intrusion of strangers, 
and their safeguard against that intrusion 
took the form of the Right of Pre-emption.” 

* Mr. Fenton’s Right of Pre-emption in Village 
Communities, and Mr. Gomme’s Archaic Land Cus- 
toms in Scotland, 

+ Norman Conquest, iv. 209. 

t Anite, vol. iv., p. 89. 
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For further details I may refer the reader to 
the article itself; but there is one point 
requiring special notice. The prohibition 
extended not only to strangers (extra 
civitatem), but also to members of the com- 
munity who were not of kin to the deceased 
(extra parentes): this would seem to confirm 
Mr. Connell’s view,* as against Mr. Fenton’s. 
Mr. Connell traces the custom 

to the theoretical descent of each co-sharer in the 
estate from a common ancestor, according to which 
Hindu law, the possessor of ancestral property in land 
is only a life tenant. .... Hence it follows that as 
notemporary occupantof ancestral property inland has, 
in the eyes of strict Hindu law, an absolute power of 
disposal, a right of receiving the offer ot purchase 
obtains to each relative (z.¢. potential heir) in the 
paternal line, according to proximity of relationship. 
(Clamat Ernuin presbyter hereditate Godrici 
consanguine’ sui.) In Ernuin’s. case the 
question of re-purchase would obviously not 
arise, as the land had been given and not 
sold. It should be observed that we may 
also learn from this entry how completely the 
king had usurped the position of the 
original “Community.” His sanction was 
now required to the admission of a fresh 
member,{ just as the sanction of the com- 
munity is still required in the courtbaron 
of the manor. { 

The importance of this passage is of course 
great, as bearing upon the origin of an 
English community dwelling in a Roman 
Colonia. It would seem to confirm in a 
striking manner the views of the “Old 
English ” School. 

If we now turn to the account of Torkesey, 
which is found on the following page (i. 337), 
we find that this archaic “ right of veto,”§ 
which at Lincoln had passed from the com- 
munity to the king, was here non-existent. 
“Quod si aliquis burgensium alibi vellet 
abire e¢ domum que esset in eddem villd 
vendere ; sine {{<cntit | preepositi, si vellet, posset 
facere.” What conclusion must we draw 
from this difference? Possibly we may 
assume that a powerful corporate community, 
such as Lincoln, with its twelve Lawmen, 
remained to the days of William, would 


* Antiquary, iv. 226-227. 
+ Misi concessu regis. 
+ Stubbs’s Const. Hist. i. 34. 
§ ‘*The communities claimed a right of veto.” 
Systems of Land Tenure (Cobden Club), 3rd ed. p. 143. 
VOL. V. 


preserve intact its traditional customs, while 
weaker communities would suffer them to 
lapse.* And the archaic right of veto 
would naturally commend itself to a jealous 
oligarchy as a valuable weapon to their 
hands. 

At Hereford we meet with a striking trace 
of this Aryan custom :— 

Si quis eorum voluisset recedere de civitate; poterat 
concessu prepositi domum suam vendere alteri homini 


servitium debitum inde facere volenti, et habebat prze- 
positus tertium denarium hujus venditionis. 


Here we have (1) the “ Right of Veto” 
vested in the Reeve, as the representative of 
the King, and, through him, of the com- 
munity, (2) the transfer of the servitium debi- 
tum,t which had an exact parallel in Hindu 
law. ita, according to Mr. Fenton, is 
“land held rent-free in return for service ;”{ 
and the mode of transferring the land is thus 
described by Sir G. Campbell :— 


The ordinary form of alienation (in India) was not 
by selling or letting, but by mortgaging, if the term 
can properly be applied to the transaction. The 
mortgagee or depositary undertook to discharge what 
was due (servitium debitum) upon the land, and 
obtained the use of it. 


(3) We have a heavy fine imposed on 
the alienation (et habebat preepositus sertium 
denarium hujus venditionis). ‘This must not 
be compared with the fine quoted by Mr. 
Fenton from the Assyrian records, though it 
would be tempting to do so. It rather repre- 
sents a composition for an offence against the 
community, which, as we have seen, the 
alienation of land was deemed to be.§ 


* So, Freeman (Morman Conquest v. 466), ‘‘ The 
marks or townships which had come together in the 
shape of boroughs had been more lucky than those in 
the open country, in being better able to keep the 
eommon land, which in many cases they still keep to 
this day.” But he leaves out of sight the opposing 
influence of the facts that common land would be of 
less value to an urban than to a rural community, 
while the inducement to enclose in severalty would 
be greater. 

+ This is without prejudice to the then meaning of 
servitium. ‘Whether rent was supplanting personal 
service or not, the principle would be the same. 

t ‘Village officers who were allowed the use of a 
plot of ground in return for their services.” iv. p. 90; 
see also iii. p. 252-6. 

§ It should be noticed that Mr. Coote (Romans in 
Britain, 242, 248-251, 370) skilfully traces this 
custom to the Roman doctrine of Zossessio, But 
this assumes that it was relative to the State, while, 
in these cases, it was relative to the community. 
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In another part of the Survey we may 
discover a valuable hint of the manner in 
which tenure in several had been growing 
upon the town-lands :— 


In burgo Snotingeham fuerunt clxxiii. burgenses et 
xix, villani, Ad hoc burgum adjacent vi. carucatze 
terre. ad geldum regis......Wec terra partita fuit 
inter xxxviil. burgenses (i. 280). 


Compare with this the succeeding entry :— 


In burgo Derby T. R. E. erant ccxliii burgenses 
manentes et ad ipsum burgum adjacent xii. carucatze 
terre ad geldum quas viii. caracate possunt arare, 
Hac terra partita erat inter xii. burgenses (i. 288). 


Was this “ partitio” an egua/ division? If 
SO, it is of the greatest importance. We 
have fortunately a passage in the case of 
Nottingham which will, I think, decide the 
question :— 

In Snotingeham est una ecclesia in dominio regis 


in qua jacent iii. mansiones burgi et v. bovate terre de 
supradictis sex carucatis. 


The exact area of the bovate is uncertain, 
but if we may put it at twelve acres, (or 3, 
carucate), these five bovates would then be 
just the proportion due to three of the /o/- 
houses, the mansiones burgi. In any case, 
we have here what Mr. Gomme describes* as 
“the right to land for purposes of tillage” 
(carucate) “being inseparably connected with 
the ownership of certain plots of land within 
the township.” 

‘But the striking feature in these two cases 
is the disproportion between the allottees and 
the whole number of “ burgesses.” At Not- 
tingham only two of every nine burgesses, at 
Derby only two out of every twelve, shared 
in the partitio of thecommon land. Here 
again we turn to Mr. Gomme’s article, and 
we find, in the forty-eight freemen of Newton- 
upon-Ayr, whose number was never allowed 
to increase,} an exact parallel to these thirty- 
eight at Nottingham, and forty-one at Derby. 
We are told how “the common property has 
been divided among the forty-eight freemen, 
from time to time, from the first erection of 
the burgh.”{ We should also compare with 
these English boroughs Mr. Gomme’s cases 


* Archaic Land Customs in Scotland, 

+ The number of burgesses is limited to forty-eight, 
which compose the community.”—Sir F. Sinclair. 

} iv. p. 102, 


of the Burgh of Lauder with its 105 “ burgess 
acres,” and the village of Crawford with its 
twenty “freedoms,” the number being con- 
stant in each case. The latter is specially 
interesting as affording an instance of “a 
subordinate rank” of burgesses. There is 
more than one hint in Domesday of a dis- 
tinction between the major and minor 
burgesses, the former being, of course, the 
holders of the original “lots,”* and bearing but 
a small proportion to the lesser burgesses, 
who were occasionally not accounted as bur- 
gesses at allt Thus, in the survey of Col- 
chester, we find single burgesses holding as 
many as twenty or thirty houses, the inhabi- 
tants of which are not even alluded to. The- 
importance of this distinction lies in the fact 
that we have here, as Professor Stubbs has 
truly observed,t the germ of the future cor- 
poration. I shall hope on a future occasion 
to adduce some further evidence in support of 
this view as against that which would derive 
the corporation, in its inception, from the later 
and less national organization of the guild.”§ 


J. H. Rounp. 


* Mr. Coote (Romans in Britain, 350, 368) sees 
in these upper burgesses the descendants of the 
original Latin colonists, The reverse was probably 
the case. 

+ Ellis, in his Ztroduction assumes too hastily that 
the number of houses would give the number of bur- 
gesses (i. 463, ‘‘ Allowing, therefore, one burgess 
to a house.”). He makes this mistake throughout. 
‘*This disproportion between the two classes is,” says 
Maine (Village Communities, pp. 85, 88), ‘‘a point of 
some interest, since an epoch in the history of these 
groups occur when they cease to become capable of 
absorbing strangers. ... . The English cultivating 
communities may be supposed to have admitted new- 
comers to a limited enjoyment ofthe meadows, up to 
a later date than the period at which the arable land 
had become the exclusive property of the older 
families of the group.” 

t Const. Hist. i. 410, ** The only organization of 
the existence of which we have certain evidence, the 
fully qualified members of the township or hundred- 
court of the town” {compare the Scotch durlaw-courts 
in Gomme’s Primitive Folk-Moots) ‘‘ as already con- 
stituted. These were... . the burgage-tenants.” 

§ Thompson’s Municipal Antiquities, passim. 
Compare Stubbs’ Const. Hist. i. 94 “ There is nothing 
to justify the notion that they were the basis on which 
the corporate constitution of the burgh was founded.” 


Tonio 
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Bartolo3z3i, the Engraver, 


———- 


SOT many years ago the works of 
Bartolozzi were common enough 
and to be purchased for a small 
sum, but with the revival of inter- 
est in eighteenth-century art they have 
come to be regarded with more esteem, and 
their price has naturally been greatly en- 
hanced. The interest felt in these engrav- 
ings is widespread, and Mr. Tuer records* 
some curious anecdotes of the exaggerated 
value set upon them by certain persons. 
One of his correspondents had a set of the 
“Elements” and an historical print, all in 
fair condition, but cut close, which the 
proprietor supposed to be worth about 
£700 or £800 apiece. Before, however, 
even this sum was accepted, Messrs. Christie 
were to be asked to value the prints, 
in case they might be worth still more. 
This is ignorance of one sort. Here is 
ignorance of another sort. A lady took a 
print out of a frame, folded it up in a letter, 
and asked for an opinion as to its value, 
explaining that she prized it highly because 
it had descended to her from her grand- 
mother. 

Bartolozzi’s style of art caught the taste 
of his own day, and he became the fashion. 
Charles James Fox on one occasion, seeing 
Peter Beckford’s Thoughts upon Hunting 
(which has a frontispiece of Diana attended 
by three females) on a bookseller’s counter, 
asked the price. On learning that it was 
five guineas, he is said to have put down the 
money, torn out the frontispiece, and walked 
out of the shop, leaving the imperfect book 
behind him. 

Mr. Tuer calls these prints “ exquisitely 
beautiful,” but we think this is too strong a 
form of expression. They are exceedingly 
pretty, but most of them are decidedly weak 





* Bartolowi and jis Works. By Andrew W. 
Tuer.t A biographical and descriptive account of the 
life and career of Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A. (illus- 
trated). With some observations onthe presentdemand 
for, and value of his prints. ..’. . a list of upwards 
of 2,000—the most extensive record yet compiled— 
of the great engraver’s works (London; Field & 


Tuer, 2 vols. 4to), 





and wanting in variety. We speak more 
particularly of the stipple prints, which are 
now the fashion, as the line engravings by 
which, as Mr. Tuer says, “he achieved his 
real and lasting reputation” are less generally 
known. 

Francesco Bartolozzi, the son of a gold- 
smith and worker in filigree, was born at 
Florence, in the year 1727. He made his 
first effort with the graver at the age of nine, 
and two heads are in existence which he 
produced in his tenth year. These are said 
to show, “in a remarkable degree, his 
wonderfully precocious, though as yet un- 
developed, power.” He studied anatomy 
and made a large number of drawings of 
bonesand muscles at the Florentine academy, 
for we must not forget that he was an ori- 
ginal designer as well as the reproducer of 
the works of others. He visited Rome, was. 
articled at Venice, where, at the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he married a Venetian 
lady of good birth, Lucia Ferro by name. 
He lived for a time in Rome, and then re- | 
turned to Venice, by which time his fame 
had spread over Europe. In 1764, he was 
persuaded, at the age of thirty-seven, to 
settle in England, and he at once found out 
his old fellow-student, Cipriani, with whom 
his name and fame are so indissolubly 
associated. His first work of importance in 
this country, was a fine series of prints from 
Guercino’s drawings in the King’s collection. 
This was followed by a grand engraving of 
Annibal Caracci’s “Silence.” At this time 
the stippled red chalk process of engraving 
had become the rage, and Bartolozzi was soon 
forced by the printsellers to adopt the style 
which is now looked upon as peculiarly his 


own. 

At the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
in 1769, our artist was nominated as one of the 
original members, to the lasting chagrin of a 
greater engraver—Sir Robert Strange, who 
was not one of the forty. After a residence 
of thirty-eight years in England, and in his 
seventy-fifth year, he accepted a twice-re- 
peated invitation from the Prince Regent of 
‘Portugal to settle in that country. The 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
him, and ‘he received a pension of £80 a 
year. An Englishman who visited Bartolozzi 
in Lisbon expressed his surprise that he who 
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could make £1,000 a year in England should 
be contented with so small a sum. “Ha! 
ha!” replied the artist, “in England I was 
always in debt for the honours showered on 
my talents, and I was quite tired of work. 
Here I go to Court, see the King, have many 
friends, and on my salary can keep my horse 
and drink my wine. In London it would 
not allow me a jackass and a pot of porter.” 
On the 7th of March, 1815, after a short 
illness, Bartolozzi died at Lisbon, aged 
eighty-eight. All trace of his tombstone is 
lost, but Mr. Tuer has erected a noble 
monument to him in the two handsome 
volumes which have given occasion for this 
article. It is now too late to obtain fresh 
biographical information, and in spite of 
researches widely made Mr. Tuer has not 
been able to add largely to the particulars of 
Bartolozzi’s life. He has, however, collected 
much material in illustration of the artist and 
his works. Some of this may appear a little 
outside the subject, but all is of interest ; 
the chapters on the “Art of Stipple En- 
graving” and on “ How to Handle Prints,” 
are particularly valuable. It is amazing how 
careless persons who ought to know better 
are in handling engravings, and all who 
possess such works of art must show them to 
their friends with fear and trembling. Even 
the plates of books are often irretrievably 
spoilt by the way in which the leaves are 
turned over. Two anecdotes given by Mr. 
Tuer, showing the cruel damage done by the 
ignorant wealthy, we will transfer to our 


pages. 


An amateur, wishing to illustrate a book with a 
head of the Virgin Mary, bought of one of our largest 
print-dealers a proof worth about £60 of Miiller’s 
*¢ Madonna di San Sisto,” after Raffaelle. When he 
had paid for it, he calmly proceeded in the presence 
of the astonished dealer to cut out the head of the 
Madonna with a penknife, saying he did not want 
the remaining portion of the print, which he left 
behind. Some years afterwards the amateur died, 
and his effects were sold at Christie’s, amongst them 
was the small book containing the head of the 
Madonna, which the print dealer bought at the sale 
for a mere trifle. The head was carefully removed 
from the book, and sent, together with the remaining 
portion of the print, to the restorer, who inlaid it so 
well that it appeared uninjured. - 


The next instance is still worse :— 


A nobleman now living commissioned a print-dealer 
some five years ago to make a collection of fine prints, 


rincipally fancy subjects after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
or which, as might be poem he gave long prices, 
When he thought he had accumulated sufficient for 
his purpose he had his treasures cut out into various 
shapes to fit neconiennty: as he thought, one into the 
other, and mounted, brilliantly varnished over, on a 
a three-leaved screen; but when the work was 
finished he did not like the appearance, so forthwith 
had the _— carefully taken off, and the varnish re- 
moved, for placing in a scrap book. 


Surely if the proprietors of works of art were 
to realize that they are only trustees for 
posterity, and that wealth gives them no 
moral right to destroy their treasures, such 
enormities would not be committed. 

In concluding this article we may say that 
the book under notice is most exquisitely 
produced. The plates are good, especially 
the benefit ticket—an example of a class of 
work in which Bartolozzi excelled—and the 
specimens of retouched plates are instructive. 
The type is bold and striking, the paper is 
rich and does justice to the printing, and 
the vellum binding is extremely tasteful. It 
would not be easy to find a modern book 
which could compete with it in beauty of 
appearance. 


ha (NG) real 
The Site of Carchemish. 


By WILLIAM F, AINSworTH, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 


RCHEMISH is mentioned in 
Isaiah (x. 9), among other places 
which had been subdued by an 
Assyrian king—it is supposed by 
Tiglath-pileser. That Carchemish was a 
stronghold on the Euphrates appears from 
the title of a prophecy of Jeremiah against 
Egypt (xlvi. 2):— “Against the army of 
Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, which lay on 
the river Euphrates, at Carchemish, and 
which Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, 
overthrew, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
the son of Josiah, king of Judah.” 
According to 2 Chronicles (xxxv. 20), 
Necho had five years before advanced with 
his ally, Josiah, the father of Jehoiakim, 
against the Babylonians on the Euphrates, to 
take Carchemish. 
These Scriptural notices convey two definite 
facts. First, that Carchemish was a city or 
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town of Babylonia—even if a frontier town 
as it seems to have been ; and, secondly, that 
it was on, and not at a distance from, the 
river Euphrates. 

Taking these facts into consideration, 
Biblical scholars and comparative geogra- 
phers have hitherto sought to identify Car- 
chemish with the stronghold situated on the 
Euphrates where that river is joined by the 
Chaboras or Khabir, and which was known 
to the Greeks as Kirkesion, and to the 
Romans as Circusium or Kircusium. The 
Hebrew name of Carchemish or Karkhemish 
is (with the license permissable in the muta- 
tion of vowels common to all Oriental lan- 
guages) more or less preserved in both these 
etymologies, and equally so in its actual 
Arabic name of Karkisiya. 

The river Chaboras or Aboras was, we 
know from Sir H. A. Layard’s explorations, 
dotted with towns of greater or less import- 
ance in Assyrian times. It was evidently at 
that time the high road from Nineveh to 
“ Rehoboth on the river,” now Rahabah, and 
the countries beyond. 

We know also from the Arabian geogra- 
phers that it was a high road, with towns or 
stations, in the time of the Khalifat; and it 
continued tu be so in the time of the Cru- 
sades, when Saleh-eddin, the Ata-beg of 
Mosul, constructed the fortress, still desig- 
nated as Salahiyah, close by Rehoboth, 
as a stronghold between Syria and Meso- 
potamia. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
a strong place situate at the junction of the 
Khabfir with the Euphrates was of import- 
ance even in the time of the Babylonians, 
and became, as a frontier town, coveted alike 
by Assyrians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. 

Circusium, Circesium, or Circessum, as it 
was variously spelt, was, according to Zozi- 
mus (iii. 12), situate at the confluence of the 
Aboras and the Euphrates. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6) speaks of it as an island 
surrounded by the confluence of the two 
rivers. Procopius (Z. /,, ii. 5) confirms this 
account of its position, and he describes its 
fortifications as forming a triangular figure, 
at the junction of the two rivers. He 


further mentions, in his work, De Zdificiis 
(i. 6) that Diocletian. added additional out- 
works to the place, a statement which is 


also corroborated by Ammianus. So exten- 
sive, indeed, are the ruins of the place in the 
present day that the Arabs designate it as 
Abadi Serai, or “ the father of palaces,” as well 
as Karkistya. 

Cellarius justly remarks upon this, in his 
Notitiea Orbis Antiqui (ii. p. 608), that it can- 
not be doubted that a place occupying: so 
important a position was inhabited from a 
remote antiquity ; and this is the reason why 
many think that Circusium was the same as 
the Carcemis (as he writes it) mentioned in 
the.Sacred Scriptures. 

Bochart (Geo. Sac. iv. xxi.) also says that 
learned men deem Cercusium and Carcemis 
to be the same. So also Rosenmiiller, in his 
Biblical Geography. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who travelled in the time of the Khalifs, also 
speaks of Karkesia as having been formerly 
called Carcemis. 

The members of the Euphrates Expedition, 
who explored both Maémbej and Karkisiya, 
advocated the same identification; and Mr. 
Vaux said, in the Dictionary of Grek and 
Roman Geography (art. “ Circesium”), that 
“ there is every reason to believe that Circe- 
sium represents the place mentioned in the 
Bible under the name of Carchemish.” 

Such was the state of the inquiry until 
modern Assyriologists were led, by the read- 
ing of certain inscriptions, to believe that 
Carchemish was identical with Mambej, and 
had been the capital of the northern Hittites ; 
and further, that the Assyrian and Babylonian 
name for Circusium had been simply Cirki or 
Kirki. 

The name of Mambej appears to have been 
read as Kargamus ; which has by some been 
very aptly traced to a corruption of Kar- or 
Kir-Chemosh, the stronghold of Chemosh. 
Others have opined that the latter part of the 
name is an Aryan termination, and that the 
whole name was a dialectic variation-of .Per- 
gamus, meaning a fortress, or a city situated 
on a rocky elevation. Migcreetoiny fhe 

This identification, established by the in- 
scriptions, receives support from the Syriac 
version of 2 Chronicles (xxxv. 20), in which 
Carchemish is rendered Mabung. .. 5 

We know from Pliny (v. xxiii.) that the 
Syrian Hierapolis was called Magog (which 
has been more correctly read-as ite it 
is still called Mambej, as well as Jerabulus, a 
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corruption from Hierapolis. Just as Mambej 
was converted by the Greeks of the Low 
Empire into Bambyce or Bambuke, and as 
the English have converted the same name 
(Mambej) into Bombay. 

It is curious that a site marked by exten- 
sive ruins, at a rocky pass on the Euphrates, 
not far from Mambej, and which appears to 
have been the port to the city, is called Kara 
Bambuch by the natives. This may be 
looked upon as a corruption of Mambey or 
Bambye (Bambuke) ; or it may be assumed 
to indicate that Bambyce was a different 
place to Hierapolis. But the latter assump- 
tion would be opposed to the direct testi- 
mony of Strabo, Pliny, ‘lian, and other 
geographers. _ 

Ritter, in his Zrdkunde (x. 1056-1066), has 
eliminated much curious information with an 
attempt to connect the Bambyce of the lower 
Empire, with Bombycina urbs “ the city of 
the silk-worm ;” but there is no evidence 
of the growth of the mulberry-tree (which 
delights in moist and sheltered valleys, as at 
Seleucia pieria, Amasia, Tokat, Brusa, and 
other well-known sites in Western Asia) on 
the uplands of North Syria. It is much more 
probablya corruption of Mambej, pronounced, 
as itis, as Mambey. 

Mr. Birch justly remarked upon the Rev. 
T. Dunbar Heath’s reading of the Hittite 
Jerabiliis, and Jerebis “was the name in 
existence in the time of the Hittites ?” (Proc. 
of Soc. of Bib. Arch., Dec. 7, 1880.) 

The fact is that Mambej was not called 
Hierapolis till the time of the Seleucids. We 
have the authority of AZlian (77.4. xii. 2) to 
the effect that it received its Hellenic name 
from Seleucus Nicator. 

It has been said that it received that name 
owing to the city being the seat of worship 
of the Syrian goddess, of whom Pliny spoke 
as prodigtosa Atargatis, Graccisjautem Derceto 
dicta ; but it is far more probable from its hav- 
ing been also a seat of worship of Chemosh— 
the sun, or god of fire. 

However this may be, as Jerabulus was 
a cotruption of Hierapolis, the name 
could scarcely have been in use with the 
Hittites. 

But as there were several towns known by 
the name’ of Hierapolis, or “Cities of the 
Sun,” as ‘in Phrygia and in Cilicia, as well as 


in Syria ;* so there may have been more than 
one Carchemish, supposing that name to im- 
ply the “city of Chemosh—as there weremany 
Ecbatanas—that name implying “ treasury 
city.” If this was the case, the error in the 
Syriac version may have arisen from the 
Karchemosh. or Kargamus of the northern 
Hittites, having been confounded with the 
Carchemish of Babylonia. 

What is remarkable in the inquiry is, that 
not only was the Scriptural Carchemish a 
Babylonian city—which the Hittite Kargamus 
never could have been—but it appears also 
to have been a place where the Assyrian. 
kings hunted elephants. 

Dr. W. Lotz has shown, in his work Die 
Lnschriften Tiglath-Pileser I., thatthe Assyrian 
word which has been generally translated 
“ horses,” has really been borrowed from the 
ancient Accadian language, and means an 
elephant. 

As Tiglath-pileser states that he hunted 
these animals in the neighbourhood of Car- 
chemish, it has been assumed that the 
elephant, which was also hunted in the same 
locality by the Egyptian King Thothmes III., 
continued to exist in that part of Western 
Asia at least three or four centuries later. 

We are told by Strabo (xvi. 517) that 
Seleucus fed five hundred elephants at 
Apamza, at the junction of the Marsyas 
with the Orontes, where there are ponds and 
marshes. It is possible, then, that these may 
have been of Asiatic origin. 

Geologically speaking, we know that re- 
mains of the elephant tribe have been found 
in climates and places no longer suited to 
their habits ; but there is no reason to believe 
in any marked change of climate in Western 
Asia within historical times. 

This being the case, the Kargamus of the 
Hittites was utterly unsuited for the abode 
of elephants. It stands on a lofty upland, 
with a spare vegetation—no trees or shrubs 
—and little water. Nor in the same region 
are the banks of the Euphrates more favour- 
able to the abode of elephants. They are 
grassy, with a few clumps of shrubby vegeta- 
tion, at other places rocky ; and at the best 
only capable of affording support to flocks 
and herds of the nomadic Arabs. 

The Euphrates at, and about the junction 

* Notoriously Jerabulus on the Euphrates. 
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of the Khabir, presents a very different aspect. 
Its banks are for the most part wooded— 
in places marshy—and the climate is very 
different from what it is on the uplands of 
North Syria, where, if hot in summer, the 
winters are often very severe. 

It could indeed, as far as all probabilites 
are concerned, have only been at Carchemish 
on the lower Euphrates, and not at Carche- 
mish on the uplands of Syria, that Thothmes 
and Tiglath-pileser hunted elephants. 

There is no doubt that the Assyrian 
monarchs moved, upon occasions, in their in- 
vasions of North Syria, by a northerly line of 
route. They have left traces of their domi- 
nation at Haran, at Seruj, and at Mambej, to 
reach which they most probably crossed the 
Euphrates, at the ferry where now stands the 
ruined castle known as Kalah en Nesjm, or 
“ Castle of the stars,” said to have been once 
the residence of Al Mamfin. From Mambej 
they proceeded by Aleppo, or as Mr. Rassam 
has pointed out, by Azass, and the valley of 
the Afrin, to the coast of the Mediterranean. 

But it is equally evident, from the far more 
extensive remains of Assyrian times met with 
on the river Khabfir—remains which indicate 
a permanent occupation of a country to 
which the Jews were removed at the period 
of the first captivity—that they also availed 
themselves, especially in olden times, of the 
long-used route by that river and by Carche- 
mish, in their invasions of Judah and Israel. 

It was from its central and peculiar position 
at the junction of two rivers, and from its 
being a frontier town between Babylonia and 
Assyria, that Carchemish not only derived 
its importance, but became also the pivot of 
contest for supremacy. 

Between its capture by Sargon and the 
attacks on it by Pharaoh-necho, an interval 
of somewhat more than a hundred years, its 
history is unknown ; but it probably changed 
its masters several times, as the rival powers 
of Ethiopia or Egypt, and of Assyria and 
Babylonia, were in the ascendancy. 

In the invasions by the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians are spoken of as having the 
Hittites for allies. This would scarcely have 
been the case, if it had itself been the capital 
of the Northern Hittites—the southern tribes 
being on the Orontes. 

What, again, could the Egyptians under 








Pharaoh-necho have been doing in North 
Syria? or how came they, if there, to be 
opposed to the King of Babylon? The 
Scriptural history of events, as associated with 
Carchemish, are indeed inexplicable on the 
supposition of that city being represented by 
Mambej. 

It nist, then, be left to Assyriologists, after 
thus pointing out the difficulties involved in 
the question, to determine if Kirki is not 
merely a part of a name—a fragmentary or 
incomplete inscription—or an abbreviation 
for Kirkimish or Carchemish ; and whether 
the inscriptions at Mambej, read as Karga- 
mus, should also be read as Carchemish or 
Kar-Chemosh ; and if so, if there were not 
two Kar-Chemoshes—one in Syria, the capital 
of the northern Hittites, the other a frontier 
stronghold between Babylonia and Assyria. 

The question is all the more worthy of 
attention on the part of Assyriologists, asnot 
an historical event, or, as far as the writer 
knows, not a single authority can be adduced 
in favour of the Scriptural Carchemish being 
identical with the northern Carchemish, 
Mambej, or Hierapolis, 


XR 
Early Books on Gipsies, 


———= 


RELLMANN, one hundred years 
ago, prefaced his well-known 
Dissertation on the Gipsies by 
saying, that :— 


Although much has been said and written con- 
coming the Gipsies, nevertheless, except the article in 
the Vienna Gazette, about the Gipsies in Hungary, 
nobody has ever thought of publishing a circum- 
stantial, connected, account of the ceconomy of these 
people, ‘their opinions and conditions, since they have 
been in Europe. Whatever has appeared on this 
subject has been in detached pieces, occasionally 
communicated by writers of travels, or by persons who, 
having made particular inquiries about the origin of 
the Gipsies, formed a system of their own concerning 
them ; or, lastly, such hintsas were buried in old records 
or dispersed i in various other books, 





Grellmann mentions over 180 writers of 
“ fugitive detached pieces,” all of which he 
diligently examined as a foundation for his 
Dissertation ; and since then the world has 
been liberally dosed with dilutions of his 
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iden, as well as with divers substantial 
works, which are the outcome of the interest 
which his book aroused for this peculiar 
people. 

A bibliographical list of either the authors 
who preceded Grellmann, or of the books 
written since, would be far too lengthy for 
THE ANTIQUARY, however appetizing the 
caviare might be to afew. It was in 1844 
that Dr. A. F. Pott, of Halle, published his 
philological treatise, Die Zigeuner in Europa 
und Asien, while Mr. Borrow, by his Lavengro 
and Romany Rye, has done much to popu- 
larize the subject in England, and Dr. A. 
G. Paspati, of Constantinople, in 1870, put 
forth his vast collection of the words and 
idioms used by the Turkish Gipsies. 
Amongst others, too, who have by detach- 
ments given an impulse and made great 
additions to the subject, are Monsieur P. 
Bataillard, of Paris, and Professor Miklosich, 
of Vienna, and a useful résumé of these and 
many more will be found in Mr. F. H. 
Groome’s able article on Gipsies, in the 
ninth edition of the LZncyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

So much for the books on Gipsies, which 
have succeeded Grellmann. ‘Those pre- 
ceding him have been so well garnered by 
him and by Mons. Bataillard, that it is pre- 
sumptuous to try to glean after them. Still, 
many may not have had an opportunity of 
consulting their works, and, without claiming 
originality, a few notes as to these earlier 
sources of information may be acceptable to 
the general reader. 

Grellmann’s array of 180 jotters dwindles 
down on examination to a very much smaller 
number of originals, for many of them are 
simply appropriators without acknowledg- 
ment. 

Mons. Bataillard, who is the most sys- 
tematic in his dealing with these early 
fragments of gipsy history, divides them into 
three periods, the first relating to what may 
-be called the gipsy pre-historic age, ending 
A.D. 1413 ; the second embracing the short 
period between 1413 and 1438, during which 
he very plausibly argues that only an ex- 
ploring party of about 300 wandered up and 
down Western Europe; and the third period, 
dating from the return of these scouts, accom- 
panied by the main body, and tracing their 


dispersion right and left throughout Western 
Europe. 

The first period, the pre-historic, is a very 
interesting one, but being anterior to 1413, 
and in spite of M. Bataillard’s enthusiastic 
industry and that of others following his lead, 
its authorities remain meagre, and the results 
more or less speculative. 

The first contemporary writer who men- 
tions the race during the second period, 
(1413 to 1438), seems to have been Hermann 
Corner, a monk of the order of Dominican 
Friars, who, in 1406, when probably -a young 
man, was present at the Provincial Synod of 
Hamburg, and who wrote the Chronica 
Novella usque ad annum 1435 deducta, which 
was first printed in 1723, in the Corpus hist. 
med. avi, by Eccard (vol. ii. p. 1225). He 
dates: their advent quarto anno Sigismund, 
qui est Domini 1417°, from which it is 
argued that, as Sigismund became Emperor 
8 Nov. 1414, the advent would be between 
8 Nov. and 25 Dec. 1417 (Julian), or 29 
Oct., and 15 or 21 Dec., 1417 (Gregorian). 

Next comes Albert Krantz, who was born 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
died 7 Dec. 1517, and whose Saxonia was 
first published in 1520, at Cologne, and 
again in 1621, at Frankfort (Bk. xi. ch. 2, 
p. 285). 

Corner says they called themselves Secanz, 
the Latinized form of the word which is repre- 
sented by Germ. Zigeuner, French, Zsigane, 
Italian  Zingari, ‘Turkish Tchinghiane. 
Krantz, in whose days they were more 
widely spread, tells us the people called 
them Tartars, and in Italy, Cianz. 

The rest of these early descriptions is best 
realized by referring to the illustrations given 
in the chapter, on “Gipsies, Tramps, and 
Beggars,” in Manners, Customs, and Dress, 
during the Middle Ages, by Lacroix (London, 
1874), or Callot’s spirited engravings, remi- 
niscent of his boyishramble with them some 
200 years after their ancestors’ invasion. 

Wilhelm Dilich, or Schafer, whose Hessische 
Chronik was published at Cassel in 1617, 
says (p. 229), under the year 1414, that 
“‘ about this time came for the first time into 
this country a thieving, wicked, fortune-telling. 
beggar-band of Gypsies.” These abusive 
epithets have been repeated ad nauseam to 
the present day whenever gipsies are named, 
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and form a fugue to the next notice, which is 
found in the De rebus Misnicis (Meissen in 
Saxony) of Georgius Fabricius, which was 
published at Leipzig in 1560, and states that, 
in 1416, “the Zigans, a wandering, wicked 
race of men were, by orderof Prince Frederick 
driven forth, propter furta, stellionatum et 
libidines.” So Seth Calvisius, in his Opus 
Chronologicum (Frankfort, 1650, p. 873), says, 
that in 1418, “ The Tartars, commonly called 
Zigeuner, a wicked, wandering people, first 
seen in these regions, were expelled from 
Meissen propter furta et libidines,” generously 
omitting stedlionatum, which Du Cange’s 
Glossarium explains by sortilegium, or divi- 
nation. Tobias Hendenreich, in his Zeipzig- 
isthe Chronike (Leipzig, 1635), uncharitably 
says that, in 1418, “the Zigeuner, a malicious, 
thieving, fortune-telling crew, appeared for 
the first time in Leipzig.” 

It seems likely that all these dates reflect 
more or lessthe date of Sigismund’s accession, 
he having given these first comers a passport 
or letter of protection, which they displayed 
with great pride and assurance wherever they 
went. - 

The next batch of authors hails from Switz- 
erland, and is admirably summarized by 
M. Rataillard in his pamphlet, De 7 Appari- 
tion, &c., des Bohémiens en Europe (Paris, 
1844, p. 27). ‘Their names and works are 
Joh. Rud. Stumpf, Schweitzer Chronic(Tiguri, 
1616, p. 731); Cegid. Tschudi, Chronicon 
Helveticum (1736, vol. ii. p. 116) ; Christian 
Wurstisen, Basler Chronick (Bale, 1580, p. 
240); Daniel Specklin, Coll/ectanea (MS., 
Strasbourg Library); Joh. Guler, Ahetia 
(Zurich, 1616); Fortunat Sprecher, Pallas 
Rhetica (Bale, 1617) ; Joh. Grossius, Kurize 
Bassler Chronick (Bale, 1624, p. 70) ; Gabriel 
Walser, Appenzeller Chrontk (St.Gallen, 1740, 
p. 266). M. Bataillard has critically exa- 
mined all these, and has shown how they 
copied from one another, or from one of the 
first three—Stumpf, Tschudi, or Wurstisen. 

Many other short notices are quoted by 
M. Bataillard, but space forbids further detail, 
and finishes this dry-as-dust recital with a 
reference to the invaluable entry in the diary 
of the anonymous Parisian, published in the 
fortieth volume of Buchon’s Collection, and 
in Pasquier’s Recherches de la France, detail- 
ing the first visit of a band of these pious 





pilgrims to Paris in 1427, and what they did 
there during their stay from the 17th of August 
to the 8th of September. As a counterpoise 
to the epithets of Dilich and Fabricius it is 
pleasant to end with the words of this bour- 
geois, who writes ‘“‘ vrayement j’y fus trois ou 
quatre fois pour parler 4 eux, mais oncques 
ne m’apercu d’ung denier de perte.” 


H. T, Crorron. 


So? SSS =a 


Communal habitations of 
Primitive Communities. 
By G. LAURENCE GommMgE, F.S.A. 


=a) RCHAIC society, as is well known, 
# is studied from twodifferent sources 
of evidence by modern inquirers. 
On the one hand, there are the 
ancient structures and the archaic customs 
still extant in civilized society; on the 
other hand, there are the contemporary struc- 
tures and living customs still extant in un- 
civilized society. These two sources, widely 
apart as they are, geographically and ethno- 
graphically, are, strictly speaking, bound 
together by the closest ties, so soon as they 
come to be considered by the comparative 
archeologist. If we can link on the archzolo- 
gical remains of early village life in Britain, 
for instance, to the living elements of primi- 
tive village life, as seen in unprogressive 
Aryan races like the Hindus, or the eastern 
European races, and from thence to the living 
elements of primitive life, as seen in savage 
races, we get a long chain of evidence which 
is of value to the student of early mankind, 
and of the utmost interest to the antiquary 
who delights in what remains to him of the 
antiquities of our land. I conceive that 
the work of the antiquary is not finished 
when he has put on record the result of fresh 
discovery, or when he has told us something 
more about the details of already known 
antiquities. This is where his work begins. 
The next step is to hand this work over to 
other branches of research, for the purpose 
of having it fitted in its proper place in the 
great museums of the world’s past ages. I 
conceive that English antiquaries who take 
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up that branch of our study which relates to 
pre-historic antiquities, monumental or custo- 
mary, should never rest content until they 
have docketed and identified every item of 
their research in the wider study of compara- 
tive archeology. Every such item has a 
place somewhere, and it tells us something 
of our ancestors from whom it comes. 

It is in this spirit that I have pursued my 
researches into the early village-life of Britain. 
On a previous occasion I laid before the 
readers of THE ANTIQUARY the results of 
one section of these studies—namely, the 
land customs of the primitive village com- 
munities, as shown by the curious tenures 
existing in Scotland. In a paper treating of 
the traces of the primitive village community 
in English municipal institutions, which has 
been printed in Archaologia,* I pointed out 
that, though not then dealing with the purely 
village life of early times, I hoped to turn to 
this subject at some future time, and I then 
treated entirely of that branch of the primitive 
village community which belonged to the 
cultivation of the lands. I pointed out that 
the decay of the old village system began in 
the village itself, and that therefore the traces 
of this section would be more difficult and 
less exact than those of the land section. 

And now that I come to deal with it, I find 
my prognostications more than verified. I 
suggested to myself that the habitations of 
primitive communities would be founded 
upon the same principle as the other portions 
of village life were founded upon—namely, 
community of interests and community of 
tenure. But at the very outset, I come upon 
the fact that though the villager of primitive 
times never held property in land, but 
always worked in common with his fellows, 
yet he did hold something very like absolute 
ownership in the village homestead where he 
dwelt, and which formed the basis of his 
rights in the village lands. And I found in 
all Aryan society that this homestead was 
fenced round and sanctified by the rites and 
associations of a house-religion, and by the 
deepest reverence for household deities. All 
this intensified the ideas of absolute owner- 
ship, and lessened the idea of communal 
ownership in a village homestead. 


* Archeologia, vol. xlvi. pp. 403-22. 


But though I think I have discovered 
where the village life of Aryan society broke 
away from the village life of more primitive 
society—a subject ot which I hope to give 
some researches some day—HI have dis- 
covered, too, that there still underlies the 
whole system of Aryan home life the principle 
of communal origin and tenure. The house- 
hold religion of the Aryans nullified some ot 
the effects of this, as it existed in savage 
society ; ~but it did not disturb the actual 
fact that the habitations were communal. 

I will state very shortly the results of my 
researches in accordance with the above- 
mentioned propositions, and then turn to the 
evidencein supportofthem. The Aryan village 
community consisted of groups of families 
living together in clusters of homesteads, and 
cultivating their lands in common and using 
their produce in common. Each homestead 
was occupied. by a family—not the family as 
known to modern politics, but the family as 
known to primitive politics—the family, that 
is, consisting of the chief, his sons and grand- 
sons, with their respective families and 
servants. This family was the unit of the 
village, the individual villager not being 
recognized. ‘The homestead occupied by 
this family was a communal habitation—it 
belonged to the family and not to the 
individual—it was built by the combined 
work of the village. How clearly these two 
circumstances identify the Aryan homestead 
with the communal habitations of primitive 
communities, is shown by the fact that we 
can carrythem both back into non-Aryan 
communities until, in the archaic re-arrange- 
ment of social institutions, we come upon that 
stage of society where the cluster of families, 
forming together the village, has dwindled 
down to the-one family only representing the 
village—one family, that is, living under one 
common roof. 

There are two sources by which we may 
recognize the archaic homestead among the 
relics of early village life in Britain—first, the 
structural remains; secondly, the survival 
of customs which directly take us to the 
communal household. Neither of these 
sources is rich in accumulative evidence—I 
mean that we cannot go over the length and 
breadth of our land and detect many 
remains which belong to this department of 
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archeology; but meagre as may be our 
evidence in this respect, it is rich in having 
preserved very nearly intact all the attributes 
by which we may link it on with the evidence 
of other lands and other social groups, and 
so interpret it as evidence which undoubtedly 
tells us of the early village life of our 
ancestors. 

First let us turn to the structural remains 
of the primitive village house. We read in 
the statistical accounts of the agricultural 
districts of Scotland that it is the custom in 
some districts for the people to retire in the 
summer to temporary residences or shealings 
for the purpose of herding the cattle at their 
summer pasturage. These shealings are 
commonly spoken of as beehive houses, 
and at one time were no doubt the perma- 





nent residences of early villagers. Dr. 
Mitchell has dealt with the subject of bee- 
hive houses in a very instructive manner in 
his excellent work, Zhe Past in the Present ; 
but there is one contribution to archzo- 
logical science, preserved in their peculiar 
forms of construction, which he has not 
touched upon. The most interesting feature 
of these beehive houses to me is that they 
are often to be found, not singly and isolated, 
but joined together in groups. The first 





group described by Dr. Mitchell* consists 
of two beehive houses, making two apart- 
ments opening into each other. “ Though 
externally the two blocks looked round in 
their outline, and were, in fact, nearly so, 
internally the one apartment might be de- 
scribed as irregularly round, and the other 
as irregularly square.” The floor space of 
one was about six feet square, and of the 
other six feet by nine. But this union of 
beehive huts is extended to a greater num- 
ber than two. A remarkable instance of 
this is described and figured by Dr. 
MitchelLt It has several entrances, and 
would accommodate many families,who might 
be spoken of as living in one mound rather 
than under one roof.” Looking at the ground 
plan of these beehive huts as figured by Dr. 
Mitchell (see next page), one cannot resist the 
conclusion that the cluster has grown up by 
accretion, as it were ; that it has been added 
to by the beehivemen to meet "the increased 
wants of the primitive family who resided in 
it. - One other form of the beehive hut I 
must notice here. Dr. Mitchell says the 
ruins of it are still older, still more complex, 
than any to be seen in South Uist. Its 
interior is round, and measures 28 ft. in 
diameter. Within this area there are ten 
piers or pillars formed of blocks of dry-stone 
masonry. The stones are entirely undressed 
and ,of every possible size and shape, 
and ‘there is no evidence of the use of any 
tool by the builders. This beehive house 
would accommodate from forty to fifty 
people.f 

Now, what I conceive to be the next step 
in the archeological retrospect afforded by 
such evidence as that we have just considered, 
is to ascertain whether these clusters of bee- 
hive houses tell us anything of the men who 
inhabited them in primitive’ times—whether, 
in fact, they can be linked on to other phases 
of archaic life in order to reconstruct the 
broken picture of the past. I cannot conceive 
that our work is ended when we have 
measured them, and examined their material, 


* Pastin the Present, page 69. I have to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to the courteous kindness of 
Mr. Douglas, the publisher, for the loan of the blocks 
illustrating this paper. 

+ Past in the Present, page 64. 

+ bid. pp. 68- 69. 
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and drawn out their plan of construction*— 
there were human hands at work once 
amongst them, and there were human 
minds which gave them for some purpose or 
other the shapes which their ruins now 
assume, and of this humanity we ought to 
know something more about. 

Our next stage, then, takes us into the 
science of comparative archeology, for we 
know well enough that however primitive 


the Hindus. I am not speaking now of 
comparison of structural de/ai/, but of struc- 
tural motif. In India, Sir John Phear tells 
us, each dwelling is a small group of huts, 
generally four, and is conveniently termed a 
homestead. The huts of which the homestead 
is composed are made of bamboo and mat- 
ting, or of bamboo wattled and plastered over 
with mud. ‘Each hut is one apartment only, 
about twenty feet long, and ten or fifteen feet 





Scottish or English antiquities, structural or 
customary, may in reality be, they are isolated 
in existence, and linger only in the outskirts 
of our advanced civilization. I think there 
are points of comparison between the beehive 
houses of Scotland and the village houses of 

* That they are occupied and used now does not 
invalidate their origin as prehistoric habitations. Cf. 
Fourn. Arch. Ass., xviii. p. 116. __, 


wide, commonly without a window ; the side 
walls are low, the roof is high peaked, with 
gracefully curved ridge, and is thatched with 
jungle grass. These huts are ranged on the 
sides of a platform facing inwards, and though 
they seldom touch one another at the ends, 
yet they do in a manner shut in the interior 
space which thus constitutes a convenient 
place for the performance of various house- 
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hold operations, and may be termed the 
house space. If the family is more than 
ordinarily well off the house group may con- 
sist of more than four huts.* Of these larger 
groups we read in the /nadian Antiquary, that 
some of the houses in the Himalaya villages 
extend to a great length, and several genera- 
tions often live under one roof-tree, additions, 
with separate entrances, forming a common 
front verandah, having been made from time 
to time.t 

Here, then, we get the clue to the archzolo- 
gical reason of the grouping together of the 
beehive houses of Scotland. The “ fifty- 
people” spoken of in a general way by Dr. 
Mitchell as capable of occupying them, 
become definitely recognized as the “ family” 
of archaic society—the unit of the. primitive 
village. What this family is may be distinctly 
known by applying to the facts of Hindu 
village life. I will quote two definitions of 
the Hindu family as specially showing how 
it quadrates with the facts we have obtained 
from the structural remains of the beehive 
houses of Scotland. 

The Hindu family lives together joint and 
divided, generation after generation. Fathers, 
sons, uncles, cousins, with all their wives, 
widows, and children, collateral branches as 
well as those in the direct line, have a right 
to reside, and often do reside, in the same 
family mansion. 

Ward says: “A grandfather with his 
children and grandchildren, in a direct line 
amounting to nearly fifty persons, may some- 
times be found in one family.”§ 

This is the self-same family that in the 
archaic villages of England and Scotland re- 
sided in village communities, and cultivated 
their lands in the communal, holdings 
which Sir Henry Maine has made known to 
us, and innumerable relics of which exist 

* Sir John Phear’s Aryan Village, pp. 7-10. 

+ Indian Antiquary, v. 161. x 

t Calcutta Review, vol lii. (1871), p. 249. . 

§ “ Tugunnat’ha-Tarkku-Punchanund, who lived to 
be about 117 years of age, and was well known as the 
most learned man of his time, had a family of seventy 
oreighty individuals, among whom were his sons and 
daughters, grandsons, fat, ay em and a great- 
great-grandson. In this family, for many years, when 
at a wedding or on any other occasion, the ceremony 
called the sraddha was to be performed, they called the 
old folks and presented their offerings to them.”— 
Ward’s Hiudoos, vol. i. p. 196 





~ Roman occupation. 


among the land customs of the municipalities 
and manors of England. To have traced 
back these land customs to their origin as 
survivals of the system of agriculture pursued 
by primitive village communities, is a very 
important work in the history of early village 
life in England; but how much more im- 
portant, how much more complete, is the 
archaic picture we can produce when, in 
addition to the primitive land customs, we 
can trace back also the primitive homesteads 
of the village ! 

It is not to be supposed that the structural 


remains of early village homesteads in Britain 


would be preserved to a great extent down 
to modern times. It must not be forgotten 
that the. beehive houses of Scotland exist 
now, and are sometimes inhabited now.* 
Nowhere else in Britain do wefind such a com- 
plete survival of ancient institutions in modern 
times. But, turning to the archeological 
remains of early Britain, we shall be able to 
see how far the evidence as to group-habita- 
tions, in distinction from single dwellings, is 
borne out. Professor Boyd Dawkins, for 
instance, in his Larly Man in Britain, 
remarks :— 

In various parts of the country are to be seen 
clusters of circular depressions, within the ramparts 
of a camp, and on the summits of hills and on the 
sides of valleys, where the soil is sufficiently porous to 
allow of drainage. These pits or hut-circles are the 
remains of ancient habitations, dating as far back in 
this country as:the Neolithic age, and in use, as 
proved by the discoveries at Handlake and at Brent 
Knoll, near Burnham, as late as the time of the 
Those at Fisherton, near Salis- 
bury, explored by Mr. Adlam, and described by the 
late Mr. Stevens in 1866, may be taken as typical of 
the whole series. They occur singly and in groups. 
At the bottom they vary from five to seven feet in 
diameter, and gradually narrow to two and a half or 
three feet in diameter in the upper parts. The floors 
were of chalk, sometimes raised in the centre, and the 
roofs had been made of interlaced sticks, coated with 
clay, imperfectly burned. The most interesting 
group consisted of three circular pits, and one semti- 
circular, communicating with each other (p. 267). 

The hut habitations discovered at Holy- 
head by the Hon. W. O. Stanley afford us 
very important evidence. In many parts of 
Anglesey are to be seen, in rough and 
cultivated districts of heathy ground, over 
which the plough has never passed, certain 
low mounds, which on examination are 


* Cf. Journal of Arch. Ass, xviii. 116, 
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ound to be formed of a circular wall of 
stones, but are now covered with turf and 
dwarf gorse or fern. These walls generally 
enclose a space of from fifteen to twenty feet 
in diameter, with a door-way or opening 
always facing the south-west, and having two 
large upright stones, about four or five feet 
high, as door-posts. These sites of ancient 
habitations are usually i” clusters of five or 
more,* but at Ty Mawr, in Holyhead, they 
form a considerable village of more than fifty 
huts, still to be distinctly traced. Mr. Stanley 
describes these dwellings as placed without 
any regular plan, and some have smaller cir- 
cular rooms attached without a separate ex- 
ternal entrance. Here, I think, the modern 
terminology of “ room” has led the explorer 
into an error. He ascribes the use of these 
attached rooms to dog-kennels; but I do 
not hesitate iu thinking them to have been 
the group-habitations of primitive communi- 
ties. 

King, in his Munimenta Antiqua (p. 12), 
describes “the remains and traces of the 
most antient dwellings of the first people” of 
England 
to have been mere clusters of little round or oval 
foundations of stone, on which were erected small 
structures, with conical roofs or coverings, which 
formed the very circumscribed dwellings and rude 
hovels of the first settlers of Britain. 

Quoting Rowland (Mona Antiqua, pp. 25- 

27), King goes on to narrate :— 
- I have oft observed in many places in this island, 
and in other countries, clusters of little round and oval 
foundations, whose very irregularities speak their 
antiquity. On the hills near Porthaethwy there are 
prodigious plenty of them; and upon some heaths 
the very make and figure, and other circumstances of 
these rude, mishapen holds, seem to indicate that they 
were the retreating places of those first people (who 
migrated here), when they began the work of clearing 
and opening the country—very necessity obliging 
those people then, as custom does some to this day, 
to choose such movable abodes ; and no one can well 
deny these to have been little dwellings and houses.t 

Rowland says that the British houses were 
little round cabins ; yet they were generally 
in clusters of three and four, which it seems 
served them for rooms and separate lodg- 
ments. And sometimes many were included 
together within the compass of one square or 
court (Afona Antiqua, p. 246). 


* Arch, Fourn., xxiv. 220, 
t Mun. Antiq., i. 14-15. 


Grimspound,* in Devonshire, within a 
circular enclosure, says Fosbrooke, situated 
in a marsh, exhibits a fortified village of 
circular stone houses. Specimens of these 
huts and dwellings are to be found in every 
part of Dartmoor. The huts are circular, 
the stones are set on their edge and placed 
closely together, so as to form a secure 
foundation for the superstructure—whether 
they were wattle, turf, stone, or other material. 
These hut circles measure twelve to thirty 
feet in diameter. The single foundation is 
most common, but some havea double circle. 
A very perfect specimen is found in the 
corner of a most remarkable enclosure. The 
hut is in a state comparatively perfect. 
It appears to have been shaped like a bee- 
hive, the wall being formed of large stones 
and turf, so placed as to terminate in a point. 
The circumference is twenty yards. Both the 
kinds found in the Orkneys appear to have 
existedin Dartmoor. Withvery few exceptions, 
these ancient dwellings are found in groups, 
either surrounded by rude enclosures or not. 
On the banks of the Walkham, near Merivale 
Bridge, is a very extensive village containing 
huts of various dimensions, built on a hill slop- 
ing towards the south-west (Fosbrooke, Zncy- 
clopedia of Antiquities, i. 100). 

Now separate from these descriptions the 
portions which are incidental to the old style 
of antiquarian writings, and we have, I think, 
evidence of the group-habitations with which 
I am dealing. Not to unnecessarily lengthen 
these descriptions, let me note that the 
researches of Dr. Guest into the remains of 
the early settlements in Britain led him to 
exactly the same conclusion as that arrived 
at by Professor Boyd Dawkins ; and that 
without, I venture to think, looking at the 
question from the same standpoint as I have 
done. Dr. Guest in one of his many papers, 
says of the Hampton Down Camp, “that 
the divisions of the settlement are still 
distinctly visible—each family or clan had its 
allotted space, enclosed by mound.”+ ‘This 
is a conclusion arrived at entirely from the 
archeological remains, and not from a study 
of archaic institutions. 

Next month I propose in continuation to 
give an account of some curious building 


* See Journ, Arch. Assy xviii. 119. 
t See also Journ, Arch. Associaticn, xiii, 105, 
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customs, and to explain the parallel com- 
munal habitations of primitive society. 


(Zo be continued.) 
We 


Encient Barrow in the Fsle 
of Wight. 


—-——-. 


TaN tempestuous weather, working on 
a a very bleak spot on the Middle 
ay, West Down, Nunwell, Isle of 
o- Wight, facing the north and east 
ai kind permission from Lady Oglander, 
the owner of the property) I removed about 
fifteen inches of earth from the present 
surface, on a spot I had previously marked, 
feeling convinced from its peculiar shape 
(once, no doubt, an extensive mound or 
tumulus, but now flattened) and its faint 
outline of minced chalk, forming a large 
circle, barely perceptible on the ground, now 
ploughed up for future cultivation, that 
something worthy of investigation lay hidden. 
By compass I made my trenches due north, 
south, east, and west, commencing to 
excavate from the north to the centre, when 
I quickly came upon a most compact body 
of flints of fair size, so placed, that when the 
whole surface was uncovered it bore the 
exact shape of a huge mushroom head ; for, 
upon examination, I found it equal on all 
sides from the apex to the outside of the 
circle remarkably well put together ; in fact 
like a solid paved causeway, measuring in 
diameter twenty-two feet and a half, and 
nearly two feet six inches, the depth in the 
centre of the mound, narrowing down to 
twelve inches. Under this extraordinary 
mass of flints and exactly in the centre 
of the circle, there was a round stone (not 
flint), as if placed to mark the centre, 
and act as a guide roand which the flints 
were to be placed to form a proper circle. 
Close to this stone was an urn, with 
two handles, standing upright, well formed, 
five inches and three-quarters high, and eight 
inches wide, apparently unbaked clay, with 
very rude diamond-shaped markings all over 
its outside. It only eontained earth, and a 
few chips of flint. On the left side of this urn, 
and touching it, I found a human skull (the 






back of the head due east) in fair preserva- 
tion, the jaws close to the rim of the urn ; 
and on the right side of the skull, immediately 
over the ear, a hole two inches long and 
nearly half-an-inch wide at spots marked, 
cleanly cut in the bone, as if by a sharp 
weapon. Upon further removing the earth, 
I laid bare the skeleton of a well-grown 
man, appearing to have been buried in a 
sitting position; most of the ribs and 
other small bones had crumbled away—the 
body being so placed and doubled up as to 
bring the knees level with the chest. This fact 
suggests the idea that it is the grave of an 
Ancient Briton. Close under the jaws I found 
a flint flake corresponding with the shape of 
the hole in the skull, and which I consider 
might have caused the death-wound, having, 
as it were, fallen out of the skull as the body 
mouldered away. The skeleton lay due east 
and west. I could not discover any remnant 


of metal of any description, but on either © 


side of the body were two smooth stones, 
the size and shape of an egg—one a flint, the 
other a shore pebble. Between the skeleton 
and the flints was a layer of small bits of 
chalk about two inches deep similar to the 
substance which surrounds the outer circle, 
and which had evidently been removed to 
form an outer trench, from which no doubt 
was raised the original mound over the bed 
of flints. The outer circle of broken chalk 
measured nearly one hundred and eight feet 
in circumference. 

My labourer who assisted me in my five 
daysand a half hard work—an old experienced 
feller of timber, and used to measurement—- 
computed with myself that the amount of 
flints over this grave could not be less than 
one hundred tons, in one compact mass. I 
trenched in various parts of this mound, 
N. S. E. W., but could only find ‘the: one 
skeleton. 

-I also opened trenches on other spots 
showing tokens of tumuli. I found that they 
had. evidently been disturbed at some remote 
period, and bereft of any human remains they 
once had. In one instance, about eighteen 
inches below the surface, appeared a con- 
siderable quantity of flints, greatly scattered, 
but put together in a similar way to those in 
the mound I have fully described. ~ 

Joun Tuorp, 
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Recent Discoveries on the 
Continent. 


a oo 


Ej cnN interesting. address, delivered by 
Ne Herr Schneider, of Mayence, at 
Wi the recent Frankfiirt meeting of 
the German Historical Association, 
deals with Roman remains found in the 
bed of the Rhine, which point to the 
existence in past ages of a bridge between 
Mayence and Castel. The wooden piles and 
the implements discovered afford sufficient 
elements for the formation of an opinion as 
to the bridge architecture of the Romans. 
According to the National Zeitung of Berlin, 
the date assigned to the structure is about 
A.D. 235; an inscription on the woodwork, 
L. VALE, being considered by HerrSchneider 
as referring to Licinius Valerianus, who, pre- 
vious to assuming the imperial purple, had 
gone through the various steps of military 
service. In connection with this bridge, the 
finding of remains of a fortress near its Castel 
extremity, completes what may justly be con- 
sidered as an interesting discovery. The 
fortress was apparently small, the traces found 
showing it to have been only half the size of 
that recently brought to light at Deutz, to 
which we have already alluded (aée, iv. 271). 
In Mayence itself, the discoveries of Roman 
remains have continued, particular interest 
being attached to the gravestones lately un- 
earthed. Two of these bear inscriptions of 
a military character, while on a third are the 
words, Fucundus, Marci Terentit libertus 
pecuarius ; followed by a distichon, reciting 
the details of the assassination of the indi- 
vidual thus commemorated. Amongst the 
most recent discoveries is a collection of 
Roman glass vessels. Antiquarian research 
has been stimulated by the recent opening of 
a museum at Worms, which is described as 
already possessing numerous objects of in- 
terest. 

Some other discoveries, of more or less 
value, have recently been made in various 
parts of Germany. A grave, which has been 
brought to light near Dillingen (Bavaria), con- 
tains a skeleton, which, from the inscription 
on the stone, and the valuable jewels found, 





is supposed to be that of a Christian princess 
of about the sixth century. 

From Andernach discoveries of Roman 
and Frankish places of sepulture at the 
adjacent village of Kdarlich are reported. 
The objects found in the 600 graves which 
have been traced have been brought to- 
gether in the form of a small exhibition by 
Herr Graef. The articles comprise gold, 
silver, and bronze ornaments of various 
kinds, vessels of glass and pottery ware, and 
weapons of several descriptions. The latter 
are supposed, by their shapes, to have 
belonged to the Franks who were interred at 
this spot. 

Not only in Germany but also in other 
parts of Europe, have Roman remains of 
antiquarian interest lately been disinterred. 
In Paris a stone coffin was recently found 
during the excavation of the foundations for 
a house in the Rue Lacépéde, at a depth of 
about six feet. A well-preserved medal 
representing the Emperor Nero was dis- 
covered at the feet of the skeleton contained 
in the sarcophagus. The inscription on the 
medal runs thus:—on the front, (Vero 
Imperator ; and on the reverse side, Senatus 
Populusque Romanus, and the figure ZX, 
supposed, by the correspondent of the Vossische 
Zeitung, of Berlin, to refer to the date. From 
Rome particulars are reported of an interest- 
ing antiquarian discovery at Corneto, where 
the local authorities have lately caused 
excavations to be made in a hitherto un- 
explored part of the Necropolis of Tarquinia. 
According to the Kolnische Zeitung, a number 
of small chambers have been brought to light, 
containing large pottery-ware vessels, which 
are supposed to be of earlier date than any 
Etruscan remains yet discovered. Seven- 
teen such vases have been found, fifteen 
inches in height, and thirty-seven. inches in 
extreme circumference, with a single handle 
placedlow. Theyare of common ware,without 
glazing or painting, simply coloured brown, 
with linear and other. simple ornamentation. 
Amongst the other objects found, are two 
pottery-ware candelabra, with nine arms and 
lamps, sixteen inches in height ; and a gilded 
brass helmet eight and a half inches high. 
It is remarked that this discovery indicates 
with certainty the fact of commercial relations 
having existed between this coast and the 
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East, before the Etruscan period. In the 
vicinity of Caltanisetta (Sicily) a number of 
small hollows, excavated in the rock, have 
been discovered, which are asserted to have 
been burying-places of the ancient inhabitants 
of the island. 

The relics of ancient times which have 
been brought from the various points of dis- 
covery to certain European capitals, have 
lately been of importance both as to number 
and antiquarian value. The Egyptian 
department of the Berlin Museum has 
recently been enriched (according to the 
Tiigliche Rundschau) by various objects which 
Dr. Stern collected during his travels. 
These relics include a stone tablet represent- 
ing Pharaoh before the Deities of the 
Cataracts, and a statue of a high dignitary of 
the period of the twenty-sixth Egyptian 
dynasty. A singular example of Egyptian 
art is afforded by a granite carving, resembling 
the base of a pillar, round which a serpent is 
winding. Amongst the remaining objects is 
a plaster figure of Cleopatra, with the name 
inscribed in hieroglyphics. ‘This cast is said 
to be from the Temple of Dendera, and 
represents the queen bearing the insignia of 
a goddess. 

A number of valuable Pergamic remains 
have lately been placed for exhibition in 
the Old Museum at Berlin. Amongst the 
most notable objects in this new collec- 
tion are a figure of Hercules drawing 
the bow (in three-quarter life-size), and 
the upper portion of the figure of a 
Poseidon. A life-sized female head, and a 
colossal female figure, are also comprised. 
The subject of the former has not been 
traced, though the head is in an almost per- 
fect state of preservation, and reminds the 
spectator, in some respects, of a model 
from life; while in other points it suggests 
the fact of its being an ideal figure. It may, 
however, be attributed, it is remarked, to a 
comparatively early period of Grecian art ; 
the formation of the forchead indicating the 
Lysippian epoch. It has also been remarked 
that the general style of the figure would 
seem to be opposed to the supposition that 
it is an ordinary statue of Victory ; although 
there is on the pedestal an enlarged repre- 
sentation of a bronze coin, with a profile of 
a female head, under which is the word Ni«n. 
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The other statue to which allusion has been 
made is ina bad state of preservation, par- 
ticularly the drapery. The figure is clad in 
an under-garment and mantle, and is repre- 
sented in the act of stepping forward, the 
head being slightly advanced. Itis suggested 
that the statue is one of the goddess Hygeia. 
In the countenance may be seen traces of 
artistic beauty, though the nose and mouth 
have suffered by the ravages of time. 

Amongst the ancient works where restora- 
tion is proposed, or in progress, on the Con- 
tinent, is the Grener Burg, a castle near 
Kreiensen (Germany). Petitions have been 
drawn up, urging upon the authorities the 
advisability of arresting the decay of this 
romantic monument of medizeval architecture. 
It is (according to the Hanover Courier) some 
time since any attempt was made on the part 
of the Brunswick Government to resist the 
action of time on the structure, so that 
there seems to be a real necessity at the pre- 
sent moment for the intervention of the State 
authorities in the interest of picturesque 
antiquarian taste. 
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The History of Wallingford, from the Invasion of 
Fulius Cesar to the Present Time; and an Attempt 
to Fix the True Site of Callera Atrebatum, &c. 
JoHN Kirpy HeEpGcEs, J.P. (London: Clowes and 
Sons. 1881). 2 vols. 8vo. 


In his preface to this work, Mr. Hedges tells us 
that he originally intended it to appear in the form of 
a pamphlet, and to comprise merely a history of the 
parish church of Wallingord. The vast mass, how- 
ever, of interesting materials relating generally to the 
town itself and its surroundings, which the author, in 
his researches, lighted upon, induced him to abandon 
his original intention, and compile the Hiéstory of 
Wallingford now before us. Mr. Hedges devotes 
much of the first volume of his work to substantiating 
the fact (which till 1732 had remained undoubted) 
that the town of Wallingford marks the site of the 
Roman Callera Atrebatum. The first mention of 
Wallingford by name is in 1006, when the Saxon 
Chronicle records that it was destroyed by fire by the 
Northmen. From this period, down to the present 
time, Mr. Hedges traces the history of Wallingford 
with much skill, and shows the many strange fluctua- 
tions in fortune which have attended it. The coins 
minted in the town during the reigns of Harold L., 
Edward the Confessor, Harold II,, and William I, 
testify to its importance during that early period. 
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At the time of the Doomsday Survey it contained 
more inhabited houses than any other town in Berk- 
shire, and was, Mr. Hedges considers, then a royal 
residence. Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, held the manor 
of Wallingford, and an extract from the inquisition 
taken upon the earl’s death, in 1300, shows its total 
value to have then been £68 115. 64d. (vol. i. p. 353). 
Mr. Hedges prints, at page 164 of his second volume, 
the order of the Parliament, dated 18th November, 
1652, for the final demolition of Wallingford Castle, 
which, in the late civil war, had, by the stout resist- 
ance of the gallant Colonel Blagge, given the Parlia- 
mentarian army so much trouble to subdue. After 
this time there is little of national 4¢s¢oric importance 
connected with Wallingford, though Mr. Hedges 
fills many pages more with matters of interest con- 
cerning the internal affairs of the town. Throughout 
his work he has largely consulted the Public Records, 
as well as the records of the Corporation itself ; these 
latter valuable monuments were reported upon some 
years back by the late Mr. Riley, for the Historical 
MSS. Commission. Mr. Hedges remarks in his 
Preface, ‘‘The wonder is that the history 
of this highly privileged borough, rich as its associa- 
tions have been, has never appeared except in a very 
meagre and fragmentary form.” Certainly it was 
quite time that a comprehensive history of Walling- 
ford did make its appearance, and we can only add 
our opinion that it is fortunate the compilation of such 
a history has fallen into the hands of so able and dili- 
gent an antiquary as Mr. Hedges has proved himself 


to be. 


The Records of St. Michael's Parish Church, Bishop's 
Stortford. Edited by J. L, GLasscock, jun. 
(Londor: Elliot Stock, 1882.) 8vo, pp. xii., 235. 
Antiquaries are not accustomed to see books like 

the one before us produced outside the realms of 

antiquarian societies. When a publisher takes them 
up they are usually spoiled by being overweighted 
with so-called popular material ; and the real value of 
the work is thus hidden. But in the present case we 
have all that can be desired. Transcripts of Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, Inventories of the Church Goods, 

Church Rentals, Accounts of ‘the Collectors for the 

Poor, Findings of the Charities Commission, 1692, 

Monumental Inscriptions are given in all their ori- 

ginal form. The editor has supplied very instructive 

notes to many of the entries contained in these tran- 
scripts ; but he has erred on the side of restriction 
rather than expansion. But, after all, few notes are 
required for the antiquary to unfold a long chapter of 
valwable history from such records as these. We 
should like to urge again, as we have urged before, 
that every parish in the kingdom should set to work 
to get their records published. They tell us of merry 

England and all that is best in the days gone by, and 

the quaintness and form of each entry seems to easily 

expand into a drama of the reality they record. 

Reading among the receipts, we come across items 

obtained from the “ Hokkyng Ales,” ‘two drink- 

i called May Ales,” ‘‘ Profit of the Play,” and 

oy es of a drinking made in the church here after the 

day of the aforesaid play.” And what do these tell 
us of? Not of village debauchery and license, not of 


intemperance and vice, but of a stern and strong race 
keeping up customs dear to them, because dear to 
their fathers—customs that kept them lovingly to 
village homes and village church, and taught them to 
love merry England as no nation has ever loved, to 
fight the battles of merry England, as no nation has 
ever fought. 

We cannot go through the immense quantity of 
interesting items contained in these records. But 
they abound in important illustrations of old village 
life. Take for instance such an entry as that for 1505, 
when money is paid for ‘‘ wood and coles agenst Ester 
Eve,’’ and how much does it tell us !—of the ever- 
burning fire of the old hearth-cult, which was renewed 
at Easter by flint and steel, and went on burning for 
another year—of all the old world-life that the sur- 
vival of this custom teaches, Other quaint customs 
are recorded—among them, that of adorning the 
top of a steeple with a cock is a practice of very 
great antiquity. Of course there are other important 
items of knowledge—there is the description of the 
church plate as it is bought; there is the record 
of prices for all kinds of objects and all kinds of 
services ; and there is the old spelling and use of 
words. One spelling is worth noticing: it is ‘* vel- 
vett,” aword that is generally, in parish accounts 
of this date, spelt ‘* welvett ” or “ welwett,” variants 
of this kind telling us of the mode of pronouncing 
letters in different parts of England. Mr. Glass. 
cock gives us a most elaborate index of names, 
which is curious from the great number of surnames 
there registered. 


The Old Bridge of Athlone. By the Rev. Joun S. 
Jory, A.M. 
8vo, pp. 88, 
The bridge was removed in 1844, and had become 

almost forgotten when Mr. Joly began his inquiries 

respecting its history. He found that the original 
stone tablets, which were inserted in the bridge, 
are preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish 

Academy. A description and representation of them 

are given by the author in this valuable brochure, and 

an illustration of the bridge itself is also given. 


(Dublin: G. Herbert. 1881.) Sm, 


The Western Antiquary, or Devon and Cornwall Note- 
Book, Edited by H. K. WriGHT. Part Ill. (Ply- 
mouth: Latimer & Son. 1882.) 4to. 


The Western Antiquary is one of the most valuable 
and best conducted of the many local antiquarian 

tiodicals that are now in course of publication, and 
it does not lose in interest as it proceeds. All the 
entries are more or less connected with the two 
Western Counties, but most of them have also a value 
for all antiquaries. We can only mention a sample 
or two of the contents, and those who want to know 
more must go to the book itself. There are some useful 
notes on potwallers or potwallopers, on parish stocks, 
on ancient ridge-tiles, extracts from parish registers, 
notes and queries on celebrated Devonians and Cor- 
nishmen. These are two interesting extracts from the 
Barnstaple records :— 

“1434. The Nicholas of Barnstaple, Capt. Gobbe, 
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licensed to take forty pilgrims from Barnstaple to the 
Shrine of Compostella. 

1451. The Trinity FitzWarren, William Bourchier, 
Barnstaple, master, licensed to take forty pilgrims to 
the same Shrine.” 

Here is a good epitaph from St. Mary’s Church, 
Bickleigh, near Tiverton, 1618 :— 

‘*Carewes daughter, Eriseyes wife— 
Elizabeth that night— 
Exchanged life for Death, to give 
A sonne this world’s light, 
To God she liv’d, in God she died, 
Young yeerd, in virtues old— 
And left untill it rise againe— 
This tomb her corps to hold.” 





Musterbuch fiir Mbbeltischler. Exste* Lieferung. 
(Stuttgart: J.qEngelhorn. London; A. Fischer. 
1881.) Folio. 

This part contains some excellent representations 
of carved wood furniture. The designs are good and 
worthy of study by our workmen. 





Musterbuch fiir Bildhauer. Erste Lieferung. (Stutt- 
gart: J. Engelhorn. London: A. Fischer. 1881.) 
Folio. 

We have here ‘the first of a series of engravings 
illustrating the plastic work of all periods and nations. 

Some of the grotesque heads are full of spirit. 


Modern Alphabets. Designed by MARTIN GERLACH. 
(London: A. Fischer. 1881.) 
Mr. Gerlach has produced seven alphabets on nine 
plates which do much credit to his powers of design. 
The first one is specially elegant and original. 





English Etchings. Part 1X. (London; William 
Reeves.) 

We have noticed the previous parts of this tasteful 
series with praise, and now have particular pleasure in 
drawing attention to the view of Stonehenge by moon- 
light by Mr. Snape, which gives a distinct value to 
this part. It has been etched from sketches taken on 
the spot specially for this book. The other etchings 
are ‘* Besieged,”” by A. W. Bayes and a “‘ Study from 
Nature,” by S. H. Baker. y 
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The Social Life of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries Pictorially Represented. Edited 
by Dr. GEORGE HirRTH, Munich, Vol. I.  Six- 
teenth Century, PartI. (London: A, Fischer, 11, 
St. Bride Street. 1882.) Folio. 

An idea that must often have occurred to those who 
are acquainted with old books and old engravings is 
here most excellently carried out. The editor has 
gathered together a series of curious woodcuts, prints, 
etchngs, &c., illustrating costumes, scenes in town and 
country, sports and other features of social life, and re- 
produced them for our instruction. The works of 


Albert Durer, Lucas Cranach, Hans Sebald Beham, 








Callot, Hollar, and many other great artists have been 
laid under contributions; and if the future numbers are 
as good as this first part the book ought to have a 
large circle of subscribers. In this number we find 
interiors showing the furniture, the books on a shelf, 
and the various objects on the wall ; exteriors showing 
gardens, parks, &c., banquet scenes, battle scenes 
showing old weapons, and, perhaps, most interesting of 
all, authentic portraits of great men. Here are Martin 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Frederic Elector of 
Saxony, and several other celebrities. The work is 
to be completed in three volumes, one for each of the 
centuries mentioned in the title. It will be of great 
use to historians and artists, as giving accurate repre- 
sentations of ancient costume, and we wish the under- 
taking success. The selection of the examples must 
have been a work of great labour. 





Through Siberia, By HENRY LANSDELL. (London: 

Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1882.) 

2 vols. 8vo. 

The Rev. H. Lansdell has produced a book which 
will greatly add to our knowledge of a_ country 
respecting which the popular notion is altogether 
erroneous. The name Siberia has come to be almost 
a synonym fora hell upon earth, and yet in man 
parts of the country there is fine scenery and plenty 
of food. Some of the convicts have expressed the 
wish that they had known how comfortable a place it is, 
so that they might have committed the offence that sent 
them there still earlier in life. The author’s objects were 
to visit prisons and to distribute religious books ; and 
the account of his success in both these undertakings 
forms an exceedingly interesting work. Siberia is not 
a place where one would expect to obtain much 
archzeological information, but the author takes note 
of some excavations. The cliff at Tyr, on the lower 
Amoor, is mentioned as interesting by reason of ‘its 
Tartar monuments with inscriptions, the origin of which 
are somewhat doubtful. We can recommend these 
volumes with confidence as both valuable and enter- 


taining. 
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Mectings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—— 


METROPOLITAN, 


Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 19.— Mr. E. 
Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. J. H. Middleton 
presented impressions of four seals of the City of 
Gloucester.—Dr. C. S. Perceval laid before the 
Society some interesting notes on a collection of seals 
known as the Tyssen Seals, now the property of Mr. 


. Hankinson. 


Jan. 26.—Mr. E, Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. W. S. Weatherly exhibited and presented a litho- 
ph of a drawing of an effigy of John the Baptist in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. The Rev. H. J. Cheales ex- 
hibited an imperfect urn and numerous pieces of 
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broken pottery, found in cavities which he had explored 
on the south-east coast of Lincolnshire, and which he 
believed to be middens of very great antiquity.— 
Canon Greenwell, however, observed that he believed, 
from the specimens exhibited, that they were of no 
very ancient date. Most of the fragments of pottery 
seemed. to him to be medizval. 

British Archeological Association.—Jan. 18. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the Chair.—Mr. J. B. Green- 
shields exhibited two elaborately carved ivory sword 
handles, of Spanish work, evidently intended for 
purposes of ceremony. They were brought from the 
south of Ireland.—Mr. A. C. Fryer exhibited a silver 
coin of late Greek date, found at Nazareth.—Mr. A. 
Cope produced severals portions of highly enriched 
encaustic tiles found on the site of Chertsey Abbey, 
remarkable for the beauty and elaborate nature of the 
designs.—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited a series of old 
engravings, &c., of Romano-British mosaic pavements, 
and called attention particularly to the artistic patterns 
of those found at Wellow, Somerset, many years ago. 
—Mr. C. Park described the unrolling of an Egyptian 
mummy from Thebes, obtained for the purpose of 
producing the celebrated brown colour so much 
esteemed by artists.—The first paper was by the 
Chairman, on the subject of the Roman pavements 
found in Britain. The frequency of the subject of 
Orpheus on such pavements was referred to, and the 
principle was applied to the figures recently found at 
Norton Farm, Isle of Wight, in a manner to suggest 
several alterations in the designations given to them.— 
The second paper, ‘On St. Agnes’ Eve,’ by Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming, was then read, 

Feb, 1.—Mr. Thomas Morgan, in the Chair. 
— Mr. R. E, Way exhibited a collection of Roman 
pottery found in the excavations now in progress in 

ing Arms’ Yard, Southwark. The fragments shown 
included examples of almost every ware usually found 
on Roman sites.—Mr. C. H. Compton exhibited an 
inscribed Scarob of Early Egyptian work, of great 
beauty.—Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock exhibited a heavy 
plaque of bronze with figures beneath an architectural 
canopy.—The first paper was on the stone circle at 
Duloe, Cornwall, by Mr. C. W. Dymond, and was 
illustrated by a carefully prepared plan of the remains 
from an actual survey. The dimensions are small, 
being but 44 feet from stone to stone, in the greatest 
diameter, and there are but eight stones.—A paper on 
** Screw Dollars,”” by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, was read. 

Numismatic.—Jan. 19.—Mr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Evans exhibited a ‘‘ Hog-money” 
shilling of the Bermuda Islands.—Major A. B. Creeke 
exhibited a-styca in silver of Ulfhere, Archbishop of 
York, A.D. 854-895.—Mr. Pearson exhibited a small 
brass coin purporting to be of the Emperor Procopius 
with the inscription SOLI INVICTO COMITI, struck at 
Tréves, but probably in reality a coin of Constantine 
altered. —Mr. Evans read a paper on a hoard of Roman 
silver coins lately discovered by some workmen engaged 
in digging a railway cutting near Nuneaton. The 
coins represented in this “find” ranged from the time 
of Vespasian to that of Marcus Aurelius.x—Dr. A. 
Smith contributed a paper on the Irish coins of 
Richard IIT. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—Jan. 10. 
Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.—This 


being the anniversary meeting, the secretary’s report 
for the year 1881 was read, and the officers and coun- 
cil were elected for the coming year. Dr. Birch con- 
tinues president, and Mr. W. Harry Rylands, secretary. 
—A communication was read from Prof. W. Wright, 
of Cambridge, upon three ancient Hebrew seals re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum. No. 1, a 
crystal signet, which Prof. Wright believes to date 
probably from before the Exile,,bears the inscription, 
“to Nehemiah, the son of Micaiah;” No. 2, a chal- 
cedony cone, bears the inscription, “to Sheharhor, 
the son of Zephaniah,” Skeharhor being the masculine 
form of the word translated ‘‘black” in the Song of 
Songs, i.6; No. 3, an agate scaraboid, with winged 
figures, bears the inscription, ‘‘ to Eliam.” 

Feb. 7.—Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the 
Chair.—A communication was read on the Birds of 
the Assyrian Records and Monuments by the Rev. 
W. Houghton, F.LS., &c. After a sketch of 
the ornithological fauna of Assyria and the adjoining 
countries, Mr. Houghton proceeded. to the considera- 
tion of bird-names which occur in the records, Vul- 
tures and eagles are frequently mentioned. Eagles 
are not generally distinguished by name from vul- 
tures. Of the Strigidze, owls are frequently mentioned. 
The great eagle owl (Budo ascalaphus), and the little 
wailing owl (Scops giu), may be respectively the es-se- 
bu or Khu-s'z, ** Prince + Horned Bird” (Accad.), and 
the mar-ra-tuv, or *‘ mournful owl,” of the Assyrian 
column. Of the order Picarize, woodpeckers (Pczde) 
are definitely mentioned, as the an-Za-tuv, ‘‘ the 
waving bird,” in allusion to the undulating mode of 
flight, or as the du-si bar-mat, ‘‘the variegated tap- 
ping bird,” referring to the noise occasioned by the 
taps of the bird’s beak on the stem or trunk of a tree. 
Another Accadian name is zz 277, ‘* woodbright,” and 
may well denote either the common black and white 
Picus syriacus, or other species known to exist in 
these lands. The cuckoo is the Assyrian fa-zu-u or 
ku-u-ku, whether the great spotted species or our 
common bird. By the Accadians it seems to have 
been regarded with favour, and was called s% eum,— 
that is, probably, ‘‘ the beneficial bird to man.” The 
swallow is known by various names, some of which 
are imitative Among the Sy/viade or warblers, 
the reed-warbler or the sedge-warbler is likely to be 
denoted by the ¢st-tsz/-du, or ztts-tsur gi-2t, “the war- 
bling bird of the reeds ;” while the dz¢/-du/ or night- 
ingale is perhaps the Assyrian ¢su-/a-mu or its-tsur 
mu-st, ** bird of the shade or of the night.” Among 
the Sturnide, or starlings,“may be mentioned the 
common —- denoted evidently by the Accadian 
sib-tur, or ‘little shepherd bird,” and by the Assyrian 
al-lal-tuv. Another shepherd bird is named as the 
vi-hu; this is the Pastor' roseus. Of the Corvide, the 
raven is the a-7i-bu, or kha-khar—imitative again, like 
our word ‘‘crow.” The carrion crow is the fa-hi or 
ka-ka-nu, both onomatopeeic. The bu-dhu-ur i-ni, or 
‘* picker out of the eyes,” would suit both these 
Corvide. Several doves or pigeons’ names are men- 
tioned, one of the most interesting of which is that of 
the turtle-dove, which in Accadian has the pretty 
name of *‘ eye-bright” or “ eye-star,”’ sé mui, Of the 
Otiiaa, the sudinnu, or gilgidanu, “ the long-legged 
pouch (?) bird,” is clearly the great bustard (Ofis 
tarda). The a-ba-gaya, or um-mé m-ie, “ mother of 
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waters,” perhaps is the Zantalus falcinellus, or even 
the Jézs religiosa, though now not found in Western 
Asia. The Numidian crane is perhaps the Assyrian 
its-tsur li-mut tt, ‘‘ bird of the flocks,” and from its 
great beauty is well characterised as the ‘‘ Divine 
Lady Bird.”’(?) The buff-backed heron, Ardea russata, 
nearly always seen with cattle, and often on their 
backs, is probably the Accadian Ua (khu) “ cattle- 
bird,” which exactly answers to the name ‘‘ cow-bird,” 
used to designate this species of heron. The swan 
among the Azseres is probably denoted by the ¢-2é-22 
(strong bird) and cau-nz-pu, and was used as food. Of 
the Struthiones, the ostrich is both figured on the 
monuments, and mentioned in the lists ; it is the gam- 
gam-mu, s'a-ka-tuv, and si-ip a-rik of the Assyrians, 
the ir gid da of the Accadians, ‘the long-legged 
well-disposed bird.” Among the Pelicanide the 
Pelicanus onocrotolus has been well referred by Dr. 
Delitzsch to the a-fa-an nahari, **the she-ass bird of 
the rivers,” in allusion to its harsh and unpleasant 
cry, which resembles the bray of the animal which 
has given one of its names to the bird. 

The Topographical Society of London.— 
February 3.—The Lord Mayor, President, in the 
Chair.—Mr. T. F. Ordish, the Hon. Secretary, read 
the report. It is proposed that when several maps of 
a particular period have been produced, a volume de- 
scriptive of all of them shall be issued. Another 
branch of the Society’s work is that of registering the 
changes continually taking place in London. It is 
proposed to arrange a system of local committees, 
such as was proposed at the inaugural meeting of the 
Society. If this can be done at once it will be 
possible to give the results of the work of the various 
committees in the report presented at the next annual 
meeting. The extracts, bearing on the history of 
London, from the Calendars of State Papers, are 
being proceeded with, and will probably be printed 
soon after the completion of Wyngaerde’s view. The 
Lord Mayor was elected President for the year, and 
Earl Beauchamp, the Earl of Rosebery, Sir. J. Bazal- 
gette, and Mr. G. Godwin, Vice-Presidents. Among 
the speakers at the meeting were Mr. Crace, Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, Mr. Furnivall, Mr. Owen Roberts, 
Mr. Stevens, Mr. R. Harrison, and Mr. R, B. Prosser. 

Asiatic.—Jan. 23.—Sir H. C. Rawlinson, V.P., in 
the Chair.—A Paper was read, contributed by Mr. E. 
Thomas, ‘*On Arab Voyages to India during the 
Ninth Century A.D.,” the decipherment of a Nagari 
legend containing the word ‘‘ Valaratja” on certain 
Arakan coins having suggested a new and unexpected 
explanation of the title ‘* Balhara,” used by the Arab 
merchants who visited India at that period. 


Anthropological.—Jan. 10.—Major-General Pitt- 
Rivers, President, in the Chair.—Mr. B. Wright ex- 
hibited a series of sixteen portraits of the Incas, 
copied from the originals in the Temple of the Sun. 
—Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited some stone implements 
from the north-east of London.—General Pitt-Rivers 
read a paper ‘On the Entrenchments of the York- 
shire Wolds and Excavations in the Earth-work 
called Danes’ Dyke at Flamborough.”- At Danes’ 
Dyke the author had found flints and flint flakes, 
clearly proving that the constructors and defenders of 
the earthwork used flint, and lived not later than the 





Bronze Period. The whole district was the scene of 
the operations of a people much earlier than the 
Danes.—In the absence of the author, the Director 
read a paper, by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, ‘‘On the Dis- 


covery of Ancient Dwellings on the Yorkshire 
Wolds.” 

Historical. — Jan. 19.—Mr. J. Heywood in the 
Chair.—A Paper by Mr. H. H. Howorth was read, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Early Intercourse of the Franks and 
Danes.” 

Folk-Lore,—Jan. 27.—Mr. A. Nutt in the Chair. 
—The Rev. J. Sibree, jun., read a Paper ‘‘ On the 
Oratory, Songs, Legends, and Folk-tales of the 
Malagasy.” After giving a sketch of what had been 
done hitherto to give in an English dress the tradi- 
tional lore of Madagascar, Mr. Sibree pointed out 
that it was only within the last five or six years that 
a large mass of folk-tales had come to light, and his 
object in this paper was to reproduce in English 
extracts from a book of some size published in 
Madagascar by the Rev. Louis Dahle, of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Mission, and also from the publica- 
tions of the Malagasy Folk-lore Society. Specimens 
were then given of the different branches of folk-lore 
treated of in these works, commencing with oratorical 
flourishes or figures of speech, which are largely 
employed by the Malagasy in their public speaking. 
These abound with figures and similes, sometimes 
expanded into an allegory, and present many striking 
illustrations of native ideas and habits of thought on 
all kinds of subjects. Examples were next given of 
native conundrums and riddles; of so some 
addressed to royalty, as well as ballads, canoe ditties, 
and funeral chants; kabarys, or public speeches ; 
children’s games, some remarkably like those played 
by English children, such as ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,” 
‘*Fox and Geese,” &c., and songs and ditties in- 
tended to help in learning to count; and fabulous 
animals and goblins. One or two of the shorter tales 
were, however, given, and the outlines of some half- 
dozen briefly sketched. Many are fables, chiefly 
referring to animals ; some are mythic, professing to 
explain the origin of man and Nature ; some are giant 
stories, in which a monster named Itrimobé is a pro- 
minent actor ; and some partake of the character of 
nursery rhymes, There are several examples also of 
stories of men turninginto animals, and then devouring 
and ravaging towns and districts until destroyed by 
superior cunning or stratagem. 

Philological Society.— Jan. 20.—Mr. A. J. 
Ellis, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Murray gave his 
annual report on the progress of the Society’s Dic- 
tionary. The seventeenth century has been well read ; 
few fresh words had come in of late, though adasure 
for ‘“‘abasement” had arrived that very day. The 
eighteenth century was one of bondage to Addison ; 
it coined few new words. The nineteenth century 
was like the seventeenth in its adventurousness 
and licence. The sixteenth-century books had not 
been fully read ; they were very scarce, and but few 
had been reprinted. They would doubtless carry back 
the history of many words 100 years. The histories 
of antic, grotesque, -gen( of ‘‘oxygen”), anther, ane 
tennd, and the groups of “astound, astony, astonish,” 
and ‘‘ praise, price, prize, prize-ring, prizer,” were 
then given. printing of A would begin in March; 
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but the Dictionary could not be finished much before 


1900 A.D. 

New Shakspere Society.—Jan. 13.—Mr. F. J. 
Furnivall, Director, in the Chair.—The first Paper 
read was on ‘‘ Suicides in Shakespeare,” by the Rev. 
J. Kirkman.—The second paper was by Mrs. J. H. 
Tucker, of Clifton, on Constance.—The third paper 
was by Mr. C. H. Herford, on ‘‘Shakspere’s 
Character.” 

Society of Arts.—Feb. 1.—Mr. George Godwin, 
F.R.S., in the Chair—The Paper read was ‘‘ Stained 
Glass Windows; as they Were, Are, and Should Be,” 
by Lewis Foreman Day. Of the date at which 
Stained glass was introduced into Europe, all that 
appears to be proved is, that as early as the twelfth 
century the art existed in France, if not in England, 
in a fair state of development. Doubtless, the first 
stained windows were simply mosaics of tinted glass, 
the pieces framed, perhaps, in wood, or terra-cotta, 
or plaster, as they are to this day in the mosques of 
Egypt. Of existing early glass in England there 
remains more in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral 
than in any other church in this country. There was 
another kind of early glass—namely, those white or 
silvery-pattern windows whicli are called ‘‘ grisaille.” 
There is a quantity of this kind of glass at Salisbury 
Cathedral, but the best known windows of this cha- 
racter are the five long laticets occupying the end of 
the north transept at York Minster, which go by the 
name of the ‘‘Five Sisters. To be impressed with 
the grandeur of early coloured glass, one must go to 
Chartres, Le Mans, or Bourges ; each of these cathe- 
drals is a perfect treasure-house of jewels—not any of 
them of the purest water, but collectively as gorgeous 
as that Indian jewellery where stones are precious, 
not according to intrinsic value, but for their colour 
and effect. There is something barbaric about the 
brilliancy of this early mosaic ; something that per- 
haps betrays its Byzantine origin. The figures are 
always rude, often grotesque; the design is wanting 
in proportion—the detail lacks grace. But the colour, 
where it has escaped restoration, is splendid, and 
there is commonly a dignity about the larger figures, 
for all their faults of drawing, that is little short of 
majestic. ‘The glass which has been spoken of, dates 
from the introduction of the art into England until 
nearly the end of the thirteenth century—and is known 
by the name of ear/y glass. The fashion of the glass 
of the fourteenth century followed naturally in the 
wake of architecture. Already, in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, certain changes in the cha- 
racter of windows crept in, and soon the style called 
technically ‘‘ Decviatid ” began to assert itself. One 
very distinct evidence of the change was the use of 
natural foliage in the place of purely conventional 
ornament. In this century, the altered form of 
church windows necessitatcd other designs for filling 
them. In lieu of broad, round-headed Norman 
windows, or the separate lancets of Early English 
architecture, we have now large windows, of many 
tall lights, having only a slight mullion between them, 
and, in order to counteract the upward tendency of 
the lines in these windows, and to bind them to- 
gether, as it were, the practice was adopted of divid- 
ing them horizontally into bands alternately of light 
and dark, or of grisaille and colour, any harshness of 


contrast being obviated = introducing into each, some- 
thing of the other. York Minster is richly furnished 
with decorated glass. The chapter-house and its vesti- 
bule are full of admirable windows, which illustrate 
distinctly the horizontal treatment which I have men- 
tioned as characteristic of the period. The nave 
windows at York are of the same century. Another 
new feature in the development of glass painting 
about this time, was the use of a yellow séain. It 
was discovered, about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Examples of decorated glass are more fre- 
quent than any other in our English churches. In 
France, it will suffice to mention Troyes and Evreux ; 
in Germany, Freiburg, Ratisbon, Munich, and 
Nuremburg. The windows at Strasburg are also 
ascribed to this date, and without doubt they were 
put together then. The third and last period of 
Gothic glass, the Perpendicular, may roughly be said 
to cover the fifteenth century ; but it extends, in fact, 
over rather more than that period. It offers a 
complete contrast to the earliest glass, but it is none 
the less admirable in its way. The subdivision of the 
windows into panels containing figures under niches 
or canopies was continued during this period, but in 
a milder form. These canopies were now of silvery 
white glass, almost in direct imitation of stonework, 
touched here and there with yellow stain. In the 
figures and figure-subjects beneath them, a good deal 
of colour was used. There are some windows of this 
character on the north side of the choir of York 
Minster (with bishops standing under canopies and 
small subjects under smaller canopies below). Among 
the characteristics of this style, the following are 
prominent. The colours introduced are less deep in 
tone than formerly, the blue in particular having a 
tendency towards grey, whilst white glass is lavishly 
employed, so that the general result is that the 
windows are distinctly lighter and gayer in effect. 
The windows at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, are 
perhaps better known than any other late Gothic 
glass in England ; but, fine as they are, they scarcely 
deserve that supreme notoriety. In the rendering of 
the subject of ‘The Temptation,” at Fairford, the 
tempting serpent has the head and bust of a woman, 
not very beautiful, but the slimy tail below, grey-blue 
changing to palest green, is beautifully opalescent in 
colour. The notion of paradise in the background is 
quaint, with its architectural features and trim little 
fountain. It is characteristic of old glass, up to the 
very end of Gothic times, to attempt impossible pic- 
tures. ‘*The Creation” was always a favourite 
subject, and the difficulty of portraying the division 
of the light from the darkness, the separation of the 
earth from the sea, and so on, was often very 
ingeniously solved, though not altogether in a way 
that would commend itself tous. The Creator, for 
example, is sometimes represented as a venerable 
Pope with crimson robe and a crown on his head. 
In a church at York, is one of the most daring designs 
that was ever put into glass. It illustrates an old 
Northumbrian poem, called the ‘* Pryck of Con- 
science,” and boldly undertakes to show ‘‘ the fishes 
roaring,” ‘‘the sea a fire,” ‘‘a bloody dew,” and 
finally, the ‘‘ general conflagration of the world.’ 
We come now to the Renaissance—to glass of the 
sixteenth century, or, as it is termed, the Cinque cento, 
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In many respects, the Cinque cento glass only carries 
further the traditions of the latest Gothic work. In 
fact, unless there are some details of costume, archi- 
tecture, or ornament, to guide one, it is often 
impossible, with certainty, to ascribe a subject to one 
period or the other. It is mainly in the detail and in 
the further point to which realism is carried, that the 
difference of style betrays itself. But we are not rich 
in examples of the purest Renaissance architecture in 
this country, nor have we much good glass of the 
period to boast of, though the large windows at 
King’s College Chapel are attributed to Holbein. 
There is a good window, too, at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, which might be studied with ad- 
vantage. In France it abounds, and notably in some 
of the smaller churches of Rouen. In this French 
glass there is no very great deviation from Gothic 
precedent. The same pictorial effects are sought, 
and by much the same means; only the stone mul- 
lions of the windows are taken less into account in 
the design, and it became more and more customary 
to fill a window with one large subject running 
through all the lights. In Flemish glass the depar- 
ture from the traditions of the art is more marked. 
The famous windows in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sacrament in the Cathedral at Brussels, and the two 
large windows at the ends of the transepts belong to 
the period—1540-7, &c. In these windows we have, 
in place of the Gothic canopy, a grand altar-like 
structure, having a central arch, the effect of which 
is represented in deep shadow ; against it, dependent 
wreaths of stain and colour sparkle like gold and 
jewellery. In front of this altar is the subject, the 
figures over life-size, and through the deeply sha- 
dowed archway we get glimpses of distant country, 
painted on the grey blue glass (which represents the 
sky), in a manner that is marvellously delicate. The 
figures stand out in strong relief against the distance. 
Indeed, there is a relief of the objects in these 
windows that surpasses anything that had been done 
before ; but it is arrived at by a sacrifice of glass-like 
quality, which, though we may condone it here, in 
consideration of such grand results, led inevitably to 
the decline of the art of glass painting. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—Jan. 9.— 
Rev. Dr. Maclauchlan, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
—tThe first Paper read was 2 communication by the 
Marquis of Bute on the regnal years of David II. 
It is well known to students of Scottish history 
that in the latter part of the reign of David II. his 
regnal years are dated incorrectly, being one year less 
than they ought to be. That this is done by omitting 
exactly one year appears from the consistency of the 
charters with one another, and also from certain par- 
ticular documents, and a critical examination of these 
documents shows that the years are reckoned rightly 
up to the twenty-third, inclusive, which began June 7, 
1351. It further appears from certain documents in the 
Arbroath Chartulary, which the Marquis cited, when 
these are compared with others in the Rotuli Scotiz, 
that the year passed over in the reckoning is that 


from June 7, 1352, to June 7, 1353, the real twenty- 
fourth of the Kae’s ae years. But nothing had 
been disclosed by the investigation to account for so 
extraordinary a change having been made in the 
enumeration of the years of this King’s reign—The 
second Paper, by Mr. G. H. Thoms, Sheriff of Ork- 
ney and Caithness, dealt with the relations of local 
museums to archeological objects, and gave a practical 
illustration of the manner in which many objects of 
ae archeological and historical interest have been 
ost to the couritry and to science. —The third Paper, by 
Prof. Duns, D.D., was entitled, “ Jottings in Lochaber,” 
the district within which they were made, in the 
course of two months last summer, being that lying 
between the Spean and the Nevis.—The last Paper 
was a notice of an exceptionally fine and large stone 
hammer, of peculiar form, found at Claycrop, in the 
parish of Kirkinner, Wigtownshire, and now pre- 
sented tothe National Museum, along with a whet- 
stone from one of the crannogs in Dowalton Loch, by 
Mr. Vans Agnew, of Barnbarroch. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
—Dec. 1.—A large number of the members of this 
Society and their friends met at Carrow for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the recently uncovered ruins of 
Carrow Abbey. Considerable portioris of the walls 
of the church and conventual buildings have been 
uncovered, sufficient to show the general arrange- 
ments of a medizeval priory. A Paper was read by 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, who also exhibited a ground plan 
of the buildings, showing the existing remains and also 
suggested restorations to complete the same. There 
was a hospital here in the time of King Stephen, and 
perhaps earlier, dedicated to St. Mary and St. John. 
We know at any rate that Stephen gave lands and 
meadows to Seyna and Leftelina, two of the sisters in 
1146, but it is stated that they founded a mew Priory, 
from which we may presume that there was some in- 
stitution of the kind here before. The ruins are clearly 
of many different dates, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, and this makes it more difficult to mark 
out clearly the plan of the priory—a plan constantly 
varying from century to century. This priory be- 
longed to the Benedictine Order. The chief feature 
is the Cruciform Church, which was dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin and St. John the Evangelist. 
It consisted of a nave ror ft. long by 24 ft. 3 in. 
wide. North and south aisles of similar length 11 ft. 
wide, a central tower 32 ft. square onthe outside— 
choir and chancel 62 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. wide; a 
south chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and 
a north chapel dedicated to St.Catherine. There 
were also north and south transepts extending 42 ft. 
6 in. beyond the tower, and 23 ft. wide On the east 
side of the south transept is the sacristy. It has a 
wide arch and an altar, which was a very usual 
feature in a sacristy. The church proper would 
appear to have been begun, as was frequently the 
case, at the east end, erecting the chancel and choir 
first, then the tower and transepts, and finally the 
nave and aisles. The chancel, choir, tower, and 
transepts were certainly built in the latter part of 
the twelfth and in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; whilst the nave and aisle are of early English 
work, pure and simple, of the middle and latter part of 
the thirteenth century. The eastern part of the chancel 
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was raised two steps, as can still be plainly seen, and 
the east wall was doubtless (filled with three single 
light semi-circular-headed windows in ey A reveals, 
The western part of the chancel contained the Cantus 
Cantorum, and the walls of this were highly enriched 
with stone arcading. Then comes the very massive 
tower, one pier of which is entirely gone. Here begins 
traces of later work, or early in the thirteenth century. 
The transepts, which had no aisles, are evidently of the 
same date as the tower, The walls of these were 
also arcaded, and there would appear to have been a 
rubble wall seat all round them. Further west we 
come upon clear and pronounced Early English work, 
the base of one pier of which is left pretty perfect. 
The nave does not run exactly in a line with the 
chancel, a very usual occurrence. On the north side 
of St. Catharine’s Chapel, and also on the north side 
of the north aisle of nave, have been found the remains 
of walls, evidently of a much later date than the church 
itself, and were the foundations of buildings used for 
secular purposes. Under some of these walls were 
found three shallow circular sinkings, and one oval 
one, all varying from ten to twelve feet in depth. 
They could not have been water wells, for the live 
well is close by, and is 34 ft. deep, and is now nearly 
dry, showing that the level of the springs has lowered 
considerably during the last 400 years. For what 
purpose these buildings were used it is difficult to 
guess. It is, however, likely that they were occupied 
by priests who conducted the services of the church. 
It is possible they formed part of the anchorhold, for 
many anchorholds were built attached to churches, 
and had one window looking into the church itself. 
However, in this case, the tradition is that the anchor- 
hold was situated on the sloping ground, to the south- 
east near the main road. We now come to the 
domestic and semi-domestic departments, .and first is 
the slype or passage, out of which the circular stair- 
case leads. This slype formed a communication 
between the cloisters and outer grounds and detached 
buildings, and always intervened between the transept 
and chapter house. Beyond is the chapter-house, 
running east and west. It had undoubtedly a groined 
ceiling, the central portion of it springing from columns 
in the middle of the room, and had a door into the 
cloisters. Beyond was the day room,or, as it was 
called in priories and monasteries occupied by men, 
the fratry. This also had a groined ceiling, and was 
divided with columns, from which the central groining 
sprang. In this case they were circular shafts, a portion 
of one of which still remains. There were seven of 
these, forming eight bays, which can still be easily 
traced by the corresponding corbels in the walls, 
from which the other sides of the groining sprang. 
Over the chapter-house was the scriptorum or 
library, lighted by a window to the east—probably a 
circular one—and with an open wooden roof; and 
over the day-room was a long dormitory also with an 
open roof. To the east of these buildings stood the 
Hospital or Infirmary, the site of which has not been 
excavated. It probably consisted of a day room 
and — with _— kitchen and offices, and was 
reac y acovered p e leading from the day- 
room, the foundations of which peg still be om. 
On the north side of this passage were the gongs ; 
close by, and on the east side of the chapter-house, 


was a burial-place, but most of the nuns were probably 
buried in the centre of the.cloisters. Three graves are 
still existing, one of which was opened in the writer’s 
presence, and at a depth of about 2 ft. 6 in. human 
bones were found, which, from their smallness, were 
evidently those of a female, buried without either 
stone or wood coffin, a thing very usual at this time. 
The slab, which is most perfect, is, from the cross 
that is on it, evidently of the latter part of the 13th 
century. On thesouth side of the church were the 
cloisters. On the south side of these cloisters were the 
refectory, kitchen, and chambers over, and on the west 
side the domus conversorum conversi, for converts, 
workpeople and servants.—Subsequently the party 
proceeded to make a tour of inspection alo ing 
Street. The first place visited was the church of St, 
Peter Southgate—an ancient building, with nave, 
chancel, north chapel, south porch, and a square 
flint tower. St. Ethelred’s Church, next visited, is 
supposed to be the oldest in the city; and it is 
certain that a church stood on this site before the 
conquest. There is a very fine Norman doorway 
in the south porch, and on the external walls are some 
interesting remains of a Norman string course, with 
other portions built into the wall in the course of 
reparation. The roof of this church is covered with 
thatch in a very dilapidated state, some of the win- 
dows are boarded up, and its condition altogether 
discreditable. St. Julian’s Church was also visited. 
It is a small building principally of the Norman 
period, but the tower is believed to be Saxon, and 
hence is an object of interest. The old Music 
House, once the residence of Sir Edward Coke—who 
was Recorder of Norwich and afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice of England—was, by permission of Messrs. 
Young, next visited by the party. <A visit was 
paid to the church of St. Peter per Mountergate. The 
present church was built in 1486, is 115 feet long by 46 
feet high, but is without special distinctive features. 
The vestry, behind the Communion table, is said to 
have been a chapel. The chancel stalls, though of 
course there is a good deal of modern work about them, 
are substantially the same as belonged to the College of 
Five Friars demolished at the Dissolution. The octa- 
gonal rood-stair turret has been preserved, and also 
some portions of the ancient screen. Of the monu- 
ments, which Blomefield says were numerous, only 
one of importance remains, that of Roger Berney and 
his wife, who belonged to the Hobart family—with 
recumbent effigies, erected in 1663, and made of stucco 
painted. In the nave was buried Thomas Codd, who 
was Mayor of Norwich at the time of Kett’s rebellion, 
but this monument has been lost. The register of 
this parish is dated 1538, and is in a remarkably good 
state of preservation ; and there was also showir the 
deed by which the parish of St. Faith’s was annexed 
to this parish in 1564. Amongst the plate is a chalice, 
made, as the mark shows, in 1565, and a spoon dated 
1613, with a crucifix handle. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—Jan. 13.—Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., in the 
Chair.—Mr. W. Bolitho had borrowed from a friend 
a copy of Hals’ Cornwall, a complete copy of which 
is unknown, in consequence of a fire destroying many 
of the printed sheets while they were at an Exeter 
bookseller’s, Mr, Stokes, of Bodmin, had been pre- 
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sented by Mrs. Taunton, a ~~ of Whittaker’s, 


with some part of the MS. of Hals, whose book con- 
tained admixtures of truth and falsehood, and stories, 
told with some degree of the coarseness which marked 
the literature of the times in which it was written. 
As specimens of the quaint, unobjectionable, and valu- 
able portions, Mr. Bolitho read several extracts relative 
to Botusfleming, Bodmin, Pengersick, Trewoofe, 
and Poldice Mine, &c. Ten years ago a copy 
could be got for £50; now the price is 100 guineas, 
so many copies have been in demand for America. 
—Mr. Borlase introduced a book, printed in Paris 
in 1607, and interesting to people of the West 
Countrie because it had so many references to the 
Courtenays. He also explained and handed round 
three or four coats of arms of the Borlases, and dwelt 
on them, and the origin and meaning of their original 
name of Zaz/lefer (found at St. Wenn in the reign of 
Edward I., and termed ‘‘liegemen of the county— 
time out of mind”’),—Mr. Cornish described a present 
from Mr. John Donnithorne, part of the backbone of 
a whale, a great curiosity ; a wasp’s nest, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. T, Reynolds ; and the cabin-fender of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s flagship, the Association, wrecked 
at Scilly nearly two centuries since, and which had 
been a heirloom in the family of Capt. John Tregarthen. 
—Mr. Cornish noticed the singularity, that while the 
name of St. Anthony (one of the patron saints of 
Penzance) and that of St. Clare were not lost, and the 
sites of their chapels were guessed at, the names and 
chapels of St. Raphael and St. Gabriel, in the east 
part of the town, were entirely lost.—The Bonython 
flagon, of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, got back by 
a representative of the family now in South Australia, 
was shown. ie 
Yorkshire Archzological Association.—Jan. 
17.—Annual Meeting. —Mr. Thos. Brooke, F.S.A., the 
President, in the Chair.—Mr. S. T. Rigge read the Re- 
port, which states that the exeursion to Helmsley and 
Rievaulx was unfortunate as regards the weather. This 
was especially to be regretted, as Mr. Micklethwaite 
had spent some time in making a careful survey of the 
ruins, which would have resulted in raising several 
important questions which will have the attention of 
the Council at some future time. The completion of 
the Poll-tax in the last number of the Yournal, is an 
important circumstance. The publication of these in- 
valuable rolls has met with considerable attention on 
all hands ; so much so, that the council have decided 
on issuing the surplus prints to the public ; and a table 
of contents, &c., is now being prepared which will 
add to the utility of the volume. This book will be 
sold to the public at a moderate price, and it is hoped 
that a large accession of new members will follow. 
The next number will contain the first portion of a 
valuable series of deeds connected with Ribston, 
which has been arranged by the Rev. R. V. Taylor, 
B.A., in whose hands they have been placed by the 
owner, J. Dent Dent, Esq. <A very valuable set of 
drawings has been made of Conisbrough, by Mr. A. S. 
Ellis. It is intended to use them as illustrations of a 
Paper on the Castle which Mr. G. T. Clark has pro- 
mised to contribute tothe ¥ourna/, With the cordial 
concurrence of Mr. Brown, Q.C., the owner of the 
property, the Council has directed its attention to 
Mount Grace Priory, which, as is well known, is the 








only place in England where the arrangements of a 
Carthusian convent can be adequately observed. An 
elaborate survey of the ruin has been made, which 
will be reproduced by photo-lithography and published 
in the Yournal. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 25.— 
Sixty-Ninth Annual Meeting. The Earl of Ravens- 
worth in the Chair, The Secretary, Mr. Longstaffe, 
read the Annual Report, which dealt principally with 
the project of utilizing the Black Gate for museum 
accommodation. Inthe case of the Black Gate of the 
Castle, Henry III. employed a good architect, who, 
in his turn, employed good masons. The original 
parts of the Black Gate, of which they knew both the 
date and cost, presented peculiar features, highly in- 
teresting—whether tothearchitectural, the antiquarian, 
or the military eye. To the artist’s eye there could 
be few such effective combinations of objects as oc- 
curred upon the banks of the Tyne. As to the want 
of museum accommodation, the report went on to state 
that the splendid collection of Anglo-Saxon sculptures 
accumulating at Durham were in the longest room in 
England and well lighted. It must be admitted that 
every fd did not go there; consequently, the 
most beautiful Anglo-Saxon stone, discovered at 
Chester-le-Street, disappeared, he being unable to 
exhibit it. The committee then referred to the 
discoveries of the year, and in doing so said that Mr. 
Blair and Dr. Hooppell, with other members, had paid 
considerable attention to the remains of the chapel at 
North Gosforth. The will of the late Mr. Laycock 
had been proved, and application had been made for 
permission for the Society to expend a few pounds in 
excavations at the chapel at North Gosforth. Before 
leaving the subject, attention might be drawn to half of 
a picturesque bridge of the fourteenth century, at 
Gosforth, called SaltersjBridge. The particular Salters 
Road looked like a communication between the Blyth 
district and the ancient borough of Newburn. 
The Society were gratified by the observation of 
the care bestowed by the Corporation of New- 
castle on the remaining ancient buildings of the 
town. After the Castle, old churches, and the 
Black Gate, the most interesting one was the 
perfect Herber Tower. The officers, with the Duke 
of Northumberland as patron, and Earl Ravensworth 
as president, were then re-elected.—Mr. Hodgkin 
presented an urn which had been found near his house 
in Benwell Lane, and further south than anything yet 
discovered. It was evidently Roman, and was found 
at about 300 yards from the south wall of the camp. 
Mr. Longstaffe said everything tended to show that 
Benwell was a mansion of the Kings of Northumber- 
land, and a place of considerable importance.—The 
Rev G. R. Hall exhibited to the meeting the mould 
or framework in which the French assignats were 
forged in the time of Pitt. It had been lent to him 
by Mr. William Smith, grandson of Mr. Smith of 
Haughton Castle, who was the then owner of the 
paper mill there at which the assignats were made. 
It was thought of no interest, and placed in one of 
the lumber rooms, and after having been found it was 
restored by Mrs. Smith herself. It had upon it the 
date of the forging of the assignats. He understood 
that a Mr. Magnay was the then Court stationer in 
Newcastle, and his father was the foreman of the 
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paper mill at Haughton Castle. It was said the 
assignats were sent out in connection with the Duke 
of York’s army in the expedition to Flanders in 1793 
—not to pay the troops, but to cheat the French. 
The assignat was meant to depreciate the currency, 
which was then going down very fast. The same 
gentleman exhibited a coin of Louis XV., which had 
belonged to a relative, Dr. George Bellamy, surgeon 
on board the Bellerophon, and who had been taken 
and imprisoned in Brittany. 

Shropshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society.—February 3.—Rev. Canon Butler 
in the Chair. The Secretary, Mr. Goyne, read the 
Report. The receipt of a very valuable collection of 
shells, presented by the Misses Eyton and T. Slaney 
Eyton, Esq., was announced. The Council felt that 
such a collection was worthy of a prominent place in 
the museum, and in consequence decided to have 
special cases made for them. In the last Report the 
necessity of a larger building for the museum was 
briefly suggested, and the Council brought forward 
the subject again at this meeting, inasmuch as ‘the old 
buildings of the Shrewsbury School are now for sale. 
The Council trusted that a vigorous effort made to 
secure the time-honoured buildings for public use 
in the town. Canon Butler was placed on the list of 
Vice-Presidents, in the room of Dr. Henry Johnson, 
deceased ; and the Rev. W. A. Leighton, who retires 
from the Editorial Committee, was made one of the 
Council. The following gentlemen were appointed 
on the Editorial Committee for the ensuing year :— 
Messrs. Askew Roberts, Hubert Smith, W. Phillips, 
H. W. Adnitt, and the Rev. T, Auden. A discussion 
then took place on the ways and means for acquiring 
the Grammar School property. It was resolved first 
of all to appeal for subscriptions, and to appeal to the 
Shrewsbury Town Council, in the first instance on 
the ground that a home is sorely needed for the splen- 
did collection of Roman antiquities now hidden on 
College Hill, and in the second to suggest the adop- 
tion of the Free Library Act for the borough. 


Glasgow Archeological Society.—January 19.— 
Professor Young, President in the Chair.—Papers were 
read by the President on several rare Italian medals, 
which he exhibited to the meeting, and by Mr. C, 
D. Donald, on ‘* Grahamston.”—Mr. Black exhibited, 
on behalf of a member of the Society, the Call in 1737 
to the Minister of the Barony Parish of Glasgow. 

The Harleian Society.—January 7.—The Annual 
Meeting.—Dr. George W. Marshall, in the chair. 
The Report and balance sheet were read by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. George J. Armytage, and 
showed that the Seciety was in a very flourishing 
condition. ‘The Visitation of Yorkshire in 1564” 
had been published as the volume for 1881, and the 
Register Section had published ‘‘The Registers of St. 
Thomas Apostle, London,” for the same year. The 
publications in the press are the second volume of 
‘¢ The Visitation of Londonin 1633,” under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Howard and Col. Chester; and “The 
Visitation of Cheshire in 1580,” by J. Paul Rylands, 
F.S.A.; also ‘‘ The Registers of St. Michael, 
Cornhill.” The Earl of Arran was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the list of Vice-Presidents. Sir John 
Maclean, F.S.A., and Mr, D. G. Caty-Elwes, F.S.A., 


who retired by rotation from the Council, were re- 
elected, and Mr. J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., was elected 
on the Council in place of the late Mr. F. Barber. 


Wass 
The Hntiquary’s Wote-Book 


Prynne’s Imprisonment in Jersey (Com- 
municated by H. Marett Godfray). —The readers 
of THE ANTIQUARY may, perhaps, be interested by 
the following extracts from a manuscript in the 
Jersey Library, entitled, ‘‘ The booke of reparations 
of the castles of Mountorgueill and Elizabeth in the 
Isle of Jersey with other houses therevntoe belonging 
and apperteining, 1634-1637.” They relate to the 
——- which were made for the reception of 

illiam Prynne, condemned to close imprisonment 
in one of the castles of Jersey. Although the order 
for his removal from Carnarvon is dated September 
the 17th, 1637 (.S. P. Dom., vol. ccclxvii. 90), Prynne 
did not set out for his new place of imprisonment 
before the roth of October following, and even then 
was only placed in confinement in Mont Orgueil 
Castle on January the 17th, 1637-8. This delay may, 
no doubt, be ascribed to the non-completion, prior to 
that date, of the repairs which were already in progress 
in September. 

In the extracts below, the letters in ita/ics re- 
present the abbreviations in the original manuscript. 


1637. Sept* 30.—Item paid to Robert Baker 

smith for all such worke as he hath done 

from the 6th of December, 1636, to the 

29th of September 1637, viz. for lockes, 

keyes, henges and boalts for dores, nailes, 

bredds, spikes and bands for ordinance 

&c. as by his bill vnder his hand endixg 

the said 29th of September 1637, more 

at large appeareth, as alsoe for yron 

barrs for M* Prindes chambers win- 

dowe XXVj livres y sous. 
Item paid to Mt Edward Dumaresq for 10 

pounds of yron at 2 sows per poun 

with six sows for the bringinge of it from 

the towne to the olde castle w/zch is all 

ymployed for the making of yron barrs 

for Mt Prindes chamber windowes, where 

there were none before. Allamounteth 

vnto one ae xij SOUS, 
Item paid for one douzen of Deale boardes 

being send [sic] for to St. Malloes for 

the making of a particion & dores for 

the accommodating of the afore saide 

chamber for Mt Prinde——————viij lies. 
8 Octob.—Itew to Thomas le Boulenger 

masson for 6 dayes this weeke at 10 sous 

per daye, about M’ Prindes chamber with 

some other reparazions done in the 

Kitchen & other places, the sum of- 
Item to Richard Stephens Carpenter for 3 

dayes-worke done this weeke in M* 

Prindes chamber, at 10 sous per diem 

facit Xxx 5°16. 
Item paid tothe said Richard Stephen for 

5 rafters at 8 sous per peece which hath 
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been ymployed for making the particion 
in M* Prinds chamber 
Jtem more paid for haye to chopp to make 
morter for the aforesaid chamber for 
breading the walls ———______——_—--vj #***- 
Octob. 14.—Item to Richard Stephen & his 
boye Carpenters for § dayes this weeke, 
for setting vp the tymber worke in the 
, victualling house, & some worke done 
in M¥ Prindes chamber 
Octob. 21.—/tem paid to Moses Hamlin 
Glasier to make of 2 new glasse windowes 
for M® Prindes chamber windowes & 
for an other in Rounceford and for mend- 
ing the others inall places for this 
winter, and for mending the Leadds 
and gutters, as by his bill appeareth 
more at larg signed vnder his hand the 
14 of October v “ores xiijj Sous. 





ij livres. 








Long Meg and her Daughters.—In the parish 
of Addingham is the monument called by the country 
people Long Meg and her Daughters. ‘It forms 
nearly an exact circle of three hundred and fifty paces 
in circumference, of massy stones, most of which re- 
main standing upright. These are sixty-seven in 
number, of various qualities and species, not hewn or 
touched with a tool ; another form shews they were 
gathered from the source of the earth; some are of 
blue and grey limestone ; some flint, but most of them 
are granites, Many of those that are standing measure 
from twelve to fifteen feet in girt, and ten feet in height ; 
others much less in size. At the southern side of this 
circle, about the distance of seventeen paces from its 
nearest part, is an upright column, naturally of a 
square form, of red freestone, with which the country 
abounds. .... This stone is placed with one of its 
angles towards the circle, is near fifteen feet in girt and 
eighteen feet high ; each angle of its square answer- 
ing to a cardinal point of its compass. In that part 
of the circle which is most contiguous to the column 
four large stones form a square figure, as if they had 
supported some table stone, or had enclosed a space 
more particularly kept holy than the rest. Towards 
the east, west, and north, two stones of great magni- 
tude are placed in the circle, at a greater distance 
from each other than those in other parts, as if in- 
tended especially for entrances into this mystic 
mound” (Hutchinson’s Hist. of Cumberland, i, 226). 
But Stuart says, ‘‘ Two cairns of stones were within 
the circle, and were believed to cover the remains of 
the dead (Gough’s Camden’s Brit., iii. 426.) When 
Stukeley visited this circle the cairns had been re- 
moved, but the round spots on which they had been 
piled were of a different colour from the rest of the 
surface (/éin. Cur. Cantur. ii. 47)” (Sculptured Stones 
of Scot., ii. p. xxiii.). Following this description of a 
most important monument of primitive times, Hut- 
chinson gives it as his opinion that Long Meg and her 
Daughters ‘* was adopted for offices of law; a court 
of judicature and place of public assembly for the dis- 
pensing of justice.” The number of stones in the 
circle probably, Hutchinson thinks, denotes the 


number of delegates who from their several districts 
and tribes were members of the convention held in 
this place (Zdid., 250) 


Mr. Fergusson, however, 








opposes this supposition with all the weight of his 
= argument (Rude Stone Monuments, p. 127). 

ing, in his Munimenta Antiqua (i. 195-6) describes 
this monument, and it is figured in the Antiquarian 


Repertory, i. 239. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1752, page 311, also gives a description of it, and a 
ground plan. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in the Yournal 
of the Archeological Association (vol. xvii. p. 118) 
draws attention to the rude concentric rings, carved 
upon the stone outside the circle, and gives a drawing 
of these in an accompanying plate, sod in vol. xxxiv. 
pp. 32, 33, Mr. Dymond gives some very valuable 
plans. 


Fntiquarian Hews. 


——~——. 


The Somerset County Gazette records the curious 
fact that the ancient custom of singing to the apple- 
trees on various farms took place at Wiveliscombe, in 
—_— on Tuesday night, the 17th January 
ast, 


The restoration of Market Drayton parish church 
is progressing. The south arcade is now completed, 


and the sills of the clerestory windows on the same 


side have been placed in position. The building of 
the south wall has also been commenced. In taking 
down the south wall of what is known as Church’s 
Chapel, at the parish church, an ancient grave was 
found under the old foundation. This grave, 
which contained the remains of a human skeleton, 
was cut out in the rock, and no coffin had been 
used in the burial. The grave, which must have 
been some centuries old, was of a similar character to 
that found under one of the columns of the south 
arcade a few months ago. In digging for the 
foundation several curiously sculptured slabs, evi- 
dently the lids of stone coffins, were discovered. A 
similar stone was found built in the wall near the old 
south door, 


The Pump-room of Hampstead Wells, all that re- 
mained to tell of Queen Anne’s days here, has been 
destroyed. The Well was first opened in May, 1707. 
Entering Well Walk from the High Street, Hamp- 
stead, one obtains an old-world view of the houses 
on the right. ‘The Well was, till a few months ago, 
on this side of the Walk, and was enclosed by iron 
railings in the fore-court of one of the houses ; its water 
had the usual inky taste common to all chalybeate 
springs, and left a red-rust colour on the stones it 
flowed over, A little higher up the Walk on the same 
side is the Pump-house, a gaunt, unsightly looking 
building, with'large windows ; it was used for many 
years after its disuse as a Pump-room as a Unitarian 
Chapel, and has gone through many changes. The 
left-hand side of the walk has the raised promenade on 
which drinkers exercised, and it is still over-shaded 
pleasantly by trees, many of them old and fine ones. 
The Well is now covered with a modern erection of 
stone, with the usual drinking fountain ee 
By the demolition of the Pump-room, Hampstead 
loses,no doubt, the link that bindsit to themanners and 
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customs of Queen Anne. The literary associations of 
the spot will, however, outlive those of pleasurings and 
amusements. It is connected in more or less degree 
with the lives of Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, Alfred Tennyson, Romney, Morland, 
Haydon, Blake, Collins, and Stanfield. 


Historic manor-houses, like historic libraries, come 
from time to timeinto the market. Among the estates 
to be sold in the coming spring is one including the 
ancient Manor House of Burwell, Lincolnshire, where- 
in Sarah Jennings, afterwards the famous Duchess of 
Marlborough, was born. 


In one of the houses at Pompeii, not yet entirely ex- 
cavated, has been found a mosaic fountain, the deco- 
rations of which are far superior to any of the kind yet 
found. On the roof of the fountain is a representation 
of the sea, with Aphrodite issuing from her shell. The 
goddess holds the arm of a half-submerged Cupid, and 
other Cupids are visible here and there in the water. 
Below this group is a Cupid embracing a dolphin, 
preceded by a nereid, who spreads out her mantle 
in the form of an arch over his head. On the left two 
women are seen on the shore—one standing resting her 
chin on her left hand, the other seated on the ground 
and holding up her right hand in an attitude of admi- 
ration. Both are in profile. On the right hand a 
woman stands on the shore, and in the centre of the 
picture another female figure kneels beside a box and 
gazes at the sea, her back being turned to the spectator. 


While ploughing the stubble field, on the farm of 
Quarryford, Haddington, tenanted by Mr. Haig, on 
the Yester estate of the Marquis of Tweeddale, a clay 
urn, containing calcined human bones, was discovered 
by one of the servants on the farm. The urn was 
only about three inches below the surface. Its top 
was broken by the share of the plough, otherwise’ it 
is in very good condition, and from its appearance 
seems to be of considerable antiquity. 


The Commissioner of Works is progressing with 
his work of restoration at Hampton Court Palace. 
The new groined ceiling in the principal entrance 
gateway is now approaching completion. This ceiling 
will be somewhat similar in general appearance to 
that recently restored under the second gateway of the 
palace, but of much larger dimensions, being 3oft. 
in length and 2oft. in width. The ceiling, or groin, 
has been constructed in accordance with what is be- 
lieved to have been the form and design of the original 
ceiling, no part, however, of which remained, with 
the exception of some angle shafts and springing 
stones, which denoted its position. An unsightly lath 
and plaster ceiling had for many years taken the place 
of the stone ceiling placed there by Cardinal Wolsey. 
The ceiling is constructed entirely of masonry, the 
material used being Bath Oolite, and forms a complete 
dome, or groin, of solid masonry, without any artificial 
support beyond what is given by its own peculiar arch- 
like construction. The ceiling has elaborately 
moulded ribs,‘springing from the shafts in each angle 
of the gallery, and spreading in a fan-like form 
towards a central compartment filled with tracery 
i with Tudor detail, and ornamented with quatre- 
oils, containing shields, upon which will be carved 
the arms and other devices appertaining to the various 
offices held by Cardinal Wolsey. Upon the centre 


“boss,” or key-stone, will be carved the royal arms 
of the Tudor period. 


For many years past it has been contemplated to 
restore the interesting and ancient church of Ashill, 
Somersetshire. The tower was replaced and repaired 
some twenty years ago, and the 'roof recovered. A 
few years afterwards the chancel was rebuilt by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The church contains 
an unusually large proportion of Norman work in 
very fair condition, consisting of the chancel archway 
and the eastern and western doorways of the church. 
The Early English Decorated and Perpendicular 
Periods are also represented, together with some 
carved work on the pulpit and some oak seats of a 
far later date. The church was formerly seated through- 
out with fine old solid oak benches. Most of these 
have been gradually ‘‘ improved ” away by one-inch 
deal panelling of the early part of thiscentury. The 
church contains two fine Ham-stone recessed arched 
mural monuments, one of a knight in armour, and 
the other similar, but with his lady. Tradition says 
she was the mother of seven children at one birth. 
There was formerly a rood loft, and it is said that 
the doorway to the stairs may yet be seen. The roof 
is a ‘‘ waggon-headed ” one, but has been ceiled, and 
consequently much of its beauty lost. There are no 
remains of any stained or painted glass, the windows 
having been glazed some hundred years ago, and 
their centre mullions and part of their tracery re- 
moved. But a more general restoration is now being 
undertaken, and all is intended to be completed by 
Midsummer next. It is at present proposed to 
re-floor and re-seat the church throughout, restore 
and “—- all the windows, repair and re-cover 
the roof, clean and restore all the Ham stonework 
throughout, lower the exterior ground, and well 
drain around. Attention will be given to the 
most interesting parts of the church in the Norman 
period. 


Hampstead, near Saffron Walden, in Essex, has 
possessed a fine old church with a lofty western tower 
strengthened by empanelled buttresses. For some 
time it has been noticed that the tower has been 
giving way, and the strain on the south wall had 
become so great that it was determined that the bells 
should be no longer chimed nor the clock wound up. 
At a little after seven o’clock on Saturday, the 29th 
January, the south wall began to crumble away a few 
feet above the ground, and in less than an hour the 
greater part of the fine old tower slipped down, bring- 
ing with it about half the roof and one arch of the 
south wall of the nave, and letting down also a good 
part of the roof of the south aisle. The gallery at the 
west end of the nave of the church, the children’s 
seats, the front, and the stove, are all buried in one 
huge mass of débris. Where are the restorers in 
this case? They are busy enough in places where 
nothing is wanted ; but such shameful neglect as the 
above episode reveals is allowed to take-place without 
@ murmur. 


An interesting discovery has been made at Fown- 
hope, near Hereford during the restoration of St. 
Mary's Church there. Whilst the men were excavating 
beneath the church, they came upon a brick vault 
with an arched roof, and in this vault was found a 
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handsome oak coffin of extraordinary length and 
breath. The coffin crumbled to pieces when touched, 
disclosing a human skeleton of gigantic proportions, 
which, when the air struck it, dissolved into dust. The 
length of the body from head to feet was nearly 8ft. 


6in., and the breadth 3ft. 6in. 

The Manchester City News records a curious fact 
interesting to the student of ancient town customs. 
Jacob Wilson, town-crier of Birmingham for more 
than half a century, died the last week in January. 
The appointment was regarded as hereditary, and the 
deceased was the sixth Jacob Wilson who had acted 
as town crier during a period of 300 years, each being 
the youngest son of his parents. 


The Essex Field Club have reprinted, in pamphlet 
form, with elucidatory plates, Major General Pitt- 
Rivers’ interesting Paper on the recent excavations at 
the ancient camp or oval-shaped earthworks in Epping 
Forest, known as “ Ambresbury Banks,” and popularly 
associated with Queen Boadicea. The works, which 
were conducted at the expense of the Club, under the 
eye of a body of gentlemen interested in the subject, 
were limited to one cutting twelve feet wide across the 
lines of circumvallation, but they yielded nevertheless 
a number of objects of interest, chiefly composed of 
fragments of pottery. From their position they are 
considered byMajorGeneral Pitt-Rivers to be necessarily 
coeval with the formation of the camp ; and they are 
pronounced by this excellent authority to be British— 
though whether belonging to a period before or after 
the Roman occupation is still undecided. Large col- 
lections of pebbles also found are considered to have 
been used as sling stones. It is to be hoped that 
since this slight effort has been so successful some 
further attempt will be made to solve a problem which, 
it is observed, “has exercised the best wits of the 
neighbourhood from the days of Camden to our time.” 


We understand that the relics found in the course of 
the work at the Baths at Bath have all been deposited, 
by direction of the Baths Committee, in the record 
room at the Guildhall in the custody of the Town 
Clerk. 

At an auction sale, on January 2oth, of the effects 
of the D’Olier Street Club of Dublin, an old high-backed 
oaken chair, elaborately carved with Irish emblems, 
and described as the chair of the “ Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons,” was sold to Mr. Cecil Guinness. 
An inscription on a brass plate on the chair set forth 
that it was presented many years ago to the Dublin 
Library by Lord Cloncurry. 

Owing to the lowness of the water in the Lake of 
Constance, in Switzerland, some interesting Lacustrine 
habitations have been laid bare, and several valuable 
finds of nephrite axes and other objects have been 
made. 

The committee of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archzological Society have 
determined to issue the accounts of the church plate of 
the diocese of Carlisle, not in their Zyransactions, but 
separately. The book is expected to be ready in 
August. 

It is. announced that the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field are having their muniments arranged and cata- 





logued by the Rev. J. C. Cox, and that many docu- 
ments relating to York, Peterborough, &c., have 
already been found. We know of no one more fitted 
to undertake this work than Mr. Cox, and we shall, 
no doubt, have a valuable report from him. 


The historic house known as Dolly’s Chop House 
in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s is to be pulled down. 
“Dolly’s” has an illustrious history, and its mention 
recalls the names of Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, 
Congreve, and other literary celebrities. It was the 
only house in the immediate vicinity that survived the 
great fire of 1666. We hope to give some particulars 
of this place in a future number. 


A facsimile has been made, by the process of photo- 
lithography, of the remarkable MS. of Marco Polo pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Stockholm. The work 
has been undertaken at the expense of Baron Nor 
denskidld. A limited number of copies have been 
printed before the plates were rubbed off, and sub- 
scribers in this country should address themselves to 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch. The work is issued in one 
volume (quarto), bound in the Roxburgie style ; and 
its value is enhanced by an elaborate introduction from 
the pen of M. Delisle, of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris. 

Mr. J. H. Middleton communicated to the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 9th February a curious discovery 
which had been made on the previous day during the 
repairs at one of the Canon’s housesat Westminster. 
At the back of the canvas lining of the walls were 
some well-designed paintings in black and white done 
in ‘empera on plaster. They were of Henry VIII.’s 
time. 

We understand that the works in connection with 
the restoration of Whiston Church have been arranged. 
They consist of a new nave, chancel, organ chamber, 
and vestry, with seats for the whole church. This 
division will be undertaken by the Earl of Effingham, 
on the part of Lady Charlotte Howard, and will be 
commenced forthwith. Then there are to be extensive 
repairs of the fabric of the present nave, chancel, and 
porch, and alterations to the tower. 

The ancient parish-church of Cowthorpe, near 
Wetherby, has been re-opened after restoration. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Michael, was a 
Norman edifice of a late type, built during or shortly 
after the Third Crusade. The chancel has been paved 
with coloured tiles, and the aisle is laid down with 
stone upon a concrete bed. The sittings are of pitch- 
pine. The pulpit and reading-desk are of the same 
kind of wood, and also the seats and fittings in the 
chancel, The old oaken Communion-rail, of the 
Queen Anne period, has beenretained. The Norman 
font, after being cleaned, has been replaced nearly in 
its original position at the north side of the nave nearly 
underneath the tower, 

A very fine volume, under the editorship of M. 
Camille de Roddaz entitled Z’Art Ancien a P Expositon 
Belge, has just been published at Brussels by M. 
Rozez, and by M. Firmin Didotat Paris.. It contains 
a highly illustrated account of the chief exhibits of 
various countries, and forms a history of Fine Art. 


The grand old parish church of Edington, in Wilt- 
shire, is now rapidly falling to decay, It is a building 
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that cannot fail to arrest the attention of all interested 
inchurch architecture. It is 160 feet long, the chancel 
alone being 60 by 25. Funds are urgently needed to 
prevent the fabric from falling, and we hope, in our 
next issue, to give our readers a note of this interesting 
church. 

Historic Notices of the Borough of Flint, by Mr. 
Henry Taylor, deputy constable of Flint Castle, is in 
the press, and will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The work will contain much curious information 
concerning local usages, drawn from charters and offi- 
cial documents, and will be illustrated by facsimile 
woodcuts, 


At the solicitation of the members of the Sidcup 
Natural History and Literary Society, Mr. Roach 
Smith, on the 7th February, delivered a lecture at the 
New Hall, Sidcup, “On the Evidences of Shakespeare’s 
Early Country Life shown in his Works.” Mr. Roach 
Smith stated that in the enormous amount of 
allusions to country and farmhouse life, the Shake- 
spearean student could not but arrive at the conclusion 
that Shakespeare had spent his early days in the 
country. Mr. Roach Smith was the first to draw 
attention to this point in his Rural Life of Shake- 
speare. We are’glad to seejthat Mr. Roach Smith’s 
health enables him to undertake this task. 


We learn that Mr. Charles Welsh has in preparation 
a work which will be published by Messrs. Griffith & 
Farran, entitled “‘ A Bookseller of the Last Century,” 
being some account of the life of John Newbery, and 
of the books he published.. The philanthropic pub- 
lisher of St. Paul’s Churchyard, as Goldsmith, in his 
Vicar of Wakefield, has called him, is a figure of some 
interest in the literary history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The first bookseller who made the issue of 
books for children a business of any importance, he 
brought before the world a number of books which 
have proved of incalculable benefit. But not only is 
he to be remembered as the publisher of Goody Two 
Shoes, and kindred works, he was intimately asso- 
ciated with Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Smart, and 
many others ; and he busied himself with many pro- 
jects of a seemingly more important character than 
the publication of works for the young. The volume 
will be supplemented by an alphabetical list of 
books pth a by the Newberys, from about 1730 
to 1800, which the author has spent some years 
compiling. 

A History—Topographical, Archzological, Genea- 
logical, and Biographical—of the parishes of West and 
East Bradenham, with those of Necton and Holme 
Hale, in the County of Norfolk, from Public Records, 
Court Rolls, Wills, Parish Registers, and Private 
Sources, by Mr. G. A. Carthew, F.S.A., with illustra- 
tions, and an Introductory Essay by Dr. Jessopp, will 
be shortly published. 


A work entitled Salaminia : (Cyprus) its History 
Treasures, and Antiquities, by Alexander Palma di 
Cesnola, is anounced for publication by subscription. 
It will contain an account of the principal objects of 
antiquity derived from ancient sites which were 
excavated by A. P, di Cesnola from 1876 to 1879 in 
the Island of Cyprus. The collection amounts to 
upwards of fourteen thousand specimens, It contains 


Pheenician, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman remains, 
from Kitium, Paphos, Marium, Kouriym, Idalium or 
Dali, Soli, and js all, from Salaminia, the ancient 
Salamis of Teucer, which yielded a large proportion of 
the recovered treasures—a site which no excavator has 
ever before examined with success. The relics 
comprise a vast variety of valuable objects in gold, 
silver, and bronze; gems, cylinders, precious stones, 
ivory,and terra-cottas. Among them may be mentioned 
finger-rings, ear-rings, necklaces, leaves of beaten 
gold foil for head-attires or to cover the features of 
the dead; masks, swords, knives, and other 
weapons ; coins, pins, a/adastra, toys, urns of large 
size adorned with geometrical patterns, other urns 
of sepulchral use, finely modelled statuary groups and 
statuettes, portable hand-warmers, and numerous 
inscriptions, of the highest value. 


CAD 
Correspondence 


od 
EXCAVATIONS AT HERTFORD. 
(v. 34.) 

Seeing in your January number a short note of the 
discoveries which have been recently made on the site 
of the ancient Priory at Hertford,and that, at that time, 
no coffins had been found,iI thought it might inte- 
rest some of your readers to learn that two coffins were 
found on December 21st ult. One of these was ina 
fair state of preservation, but unfortunately was 
fractured by the workmen in removal; the other, 
which appeared to be equally sound, was not moved, 
but was again filled with earth (neither of them having 
a lid). Both were lying in a direction due east and 
west, the feet being turned towards the east. When dis- 
covered they were only about two feet from the 
surface of the ground. The one that was taken up 
measured 6ft. gin. in length, 1ft. in depth, and 

dually widening from rft. at the foot to 2ft. at the 

ead. The sides were Ifin. thick, except at the 
broader end, where the thickness was fully 3 inches, 
and the coffin itself was cut out of a solid block of 
stone. Inside were found a skull and a few other 
human remains (teeth, arm, and leg-bones, &c.). In 
the Gentlemen's Magazine for May, 1802, is an account 
of several stone coffins found near Ware Priory 
(about two miles from here), which seem to have 
resembled those mentioned above, with the exception 
of the ;thickness, which was 4 inches, and also in 
the fact of their all having lids, - 

HENRY RoBins, jun. 


ELLIS 
TUMULUS AT HAMPSTEAD. 


In the fields about half-way between Hampstead 
and Highgate, and not far from the footpath, stands 
a conspicuous tumulus, bearing a few trees, and sur- 
rounded by a decayed hedge. It is duly marked as 
antique in the large-scale Ordnance Map, but I have 
not been able to find any information about it in Park’s 
History of Hampstead, or in any other books or maps. 
Considering how near it is to the seats of so many 
archeological societies this is curious. I believe that 


Hertford, 
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there is an interesting history attaching to this tumulus, 
but should be much obliged to any person who could 
put me in the way of gaining authentic information 
on the subject. 
W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
2, The Chestnuts, Branch Hill, 
Hampstead Heath. 


SO 


THE BIDDENDEN MAIDS. 
(v. 39.) 

There is very little doubt that the figures of the two 
females impressed on the cakes which are distributed 
at Biddenden, Kent, on Easter Sunday, has led to 
the supposition that they were joined together, as 
Mr. Newman says, in his letter, ‘fin much the same 
way as the Siamese twins.” A curious old print in 
my possession, dated 1778, shows the two females 
joined as Mr. Newman describes. 

As the story goes, it is said that they were two sisters, 
who were born in the year 1100, joined together at 
the hips and shoulders ; that they lived thus for thirty 
years, and died within about six months of each other, 
leaving twenty acres of land called the ‘‘ Bread and 
Cheese Land,” from the proceeds of which the cakes 
are distributed. Mary and Elizabeth Chalkhurst are 
said to be the names of these benefactors. Ireland, 
in his “History of Kent,” dated 1829, states that 
the whole thing is but an idle tradition, origina- 
ting in times when superstition was more prevalent 
than at present ; and at page 1208, vol. iii. of the 
Beauties of Kent, dated 1806-7, there appears the 
following footnote :—‘ Hasted says (vol. vii. page 
138, anno 1798), that the print of the women on the 
cakes ‘has taken place only within these fifty years,’ 
and that the truth seems to be that the land was the 

ift of two maidens named Preston.” It is there- 
ee extremely probable that the story of the con- 
joined Biddenden Maids has arisen solely from the 
rude impression on the cakes, and been chiefly 
promulgated bya sort of handbill, which is called, 
** A Short but Concise Account of Elizabeth and Mary 
Chalkhurst,” That there were really no such persons, 
the silence of all the early historians of Kent on the 
subject affords a strong presumption ; and also the 
proceedings on a suit in the Exchequer, brought for 
the recovery of the lands, as given for the augmentation 
of the glebe, by the Rev. W. Horner, Rector of Bid- 
denden, in 1656, who was, however, nonsuited. It 
may be remarked that a similar tale is told of two 
females whose figures appear on the pavement of 
Norton St. Philip Church, in Somersetshire.” The 
foregoing may be of interest to many readers of the 
ANTIQUARY, and it would seem to be conclusive ; as 
Ireland says, ‘‘ the whole thing is an idle tradition.” 

Belvedere, Kent. H,. W. SMITH. 


Sa” 


THE EARLY COINAGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
(iv. 276.) : 
The letter of B. H. Cowper on the above subject ha 
certainly been instructive to me. In mentioning the 
Connecticut cents of 1787 with a head on the obverse 


and Auctori. Connec., I have been able to recognize,a 
coin in my collection as being one of the same kind. 
Mine is in excellent preservation, and the reverse has 
a figure very much like Britannia seated, with an olive 
branch in the right hand, and INDE. ET. LIB. 

B. H. Cowper does not say if the letters IN DE 
occur on the reverse of his specimen. 

Presuming that they do not, I may be giving him 
some imformation. H. W. S. 


SSC 
THE LOW COUNTRIES. 
Temp. James I. (v. 10.) 


The ‘* Sketch of the Low Countries” appeared in 
the additions to Feltham’s Resolves (12th ed. 1709, pp. 
605-625). I know not whether it be in any earlier 
edition. There issomeadditional matter in the Feltham 
text. On the other hand, the introductory letter and 
some suceeding portions of your text are omitted in 
Feltham. The phraseology and punctuation of the two 
versions differ, but the variations are not important. 

W. G. STONE. 

Shute Haye, Walditch, Bridport. 


es 


I have found in a volume of the AZirror a copious 
extract from ‘*Three Weeks’ (not ‘* months”) 
Observations of the Low Countries,” by Owen 
Felltham, published in 1670, and stated in the 
preface to have been written some years prior to its 
appearing in print.” (JZirror, vol. xxi. p. 422.) This 
extract, so far as it goes, agrees almost word for 
word with the interesting ‘*State Paper” in the 
Antiquary, entitled, “ A Sketch of the Low Coun- 
tries (temp. James I.). The variations consist chiefly 
in verbal alterations and the omission of several 
sentences. At first it appeared that I had detected an 
instance of literary plagiarism, which reminded me of 
the cool manner in which several pages of Hervey’s 
Meditations were “borrowed” by the author of 
“ Epistles to the Churches on the Eve of Time” (I 
quote the title from memory). But I see that *J.S.” 
calls his paper ‘‘a badd o//d piece new drawne.” 
Can any of your readers throw light upon the question 
of date and also of authorship? 

H. B. WATERFIELD. 


[The version of the ‘‘ Three Moneths’ Observations 
of the Low Countreys, espetially Holland,” printed 
in our January number, is, we have gocd reason to 
believe, the original of Feltham’s version, which 
appeared as a separate work in 1662, under the title 
of ‘‘A Brief Character of the Low Countries,” &c. 
The discovery of the original manuscript opens up 
some curious points with regard to this, about which 
we may have something further to say in a future 


number.—£d. ] 
KFBEELO 


BROCKLEY MONASTERY. 


Can any reader of the ANTIQUARY give me the title 
of a book containing an account of the old monastery 
at Brockley ? 

F. R, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 

the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
= OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 
E.C. 
The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
hecannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 


For SALE. 


Particular Account of the Names of Popish Recu- 
sants living in Westminster in 1680, MS., pp. 100. 
—164, Care of Manager. 

Louisa Twining’s ‘‘Symbols and Emblems of Early 
and Medizeval Christian Art.’’—Cash or exchange.— 
171, Care of Manager. 

Genevan Bible, 4to, 1597, Black Letter, with Con- 
cordance, bound in new black calf, antique. Ex- 
ceedingly clean and tall copy, 9} inches x 64, £3.— 
Ruskin’s Giotto and his works in Padua, complete, 
£1 1s.—Two Paths, 1st edition, with plates, scarce, 
4£2.—Stones of Venice, 1874, with author’s autograph, 
6} guineas.—Bibliography of Ruskin, 3s. 6¢.—Joseph 
Lucas, Claremont, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 

Army List, Roundheads and Cavaliers.—Vol. 5. 
Chetham Miscellany—Visitation of Derbyshire, 1652— 
Weiss, French Protestant Refugees.—Spilbury’s 
Lincoln’s Inn.—Apply B. F. S., Parkhurst, Dorking. 

Hogarth’s Works, Atlas folio.—Matthewes’ Bible, 
1551.—The Genealogist, vols. 1 and 2 bound.—172, 
Care of Manager. 

The Old Clock, belonging to the ancient Abbey of 
Reading, Berks, is for sale and can be seen at 11,Coley 
Hill, Reading. The date is 1525. It has been for 
ages in the possession of the same family, and was 
recently given to a Bazaar in aid of a Church at 
Reading, by a broker into whose hands it had fallen. 
It hasa painted copper dial, the case is made of 
oak, very dark from age; it stands about eight feet 
high, and keeps good time. Miss E. Cooper, of 11, 
Coley Hill, Reading, will be glad to give full parti- 
culars concerning it to any intending purchaser. 

A curious old Bible, to be sold, published a.p. 
1614. A well-preserved Bible in black letter, with 
marginal Notes, bound up with The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, two wena Concordances or Tables, 
the Apocrypha, and also the Psalms in metre with apt 
Notes to sing them withal. Interspersed in the Volume 
is an interesting Pedigree, 34 pages, indicating the 
lineage of Christ from Adam, also a description of 
Canaan, with a Map, the Translators’ dedicatory 
Epistle to King James, and a copious Preface.— 
Address G. Mackenzie, 131, Eversleigh Road, Shaftes- 
bury Park, Wandsworth, 

Savage’s War Head Dress, 6s. 6d.—Curious Needle- 
work, dated 1684, 10s, 6¢,—Carved Frame, 45.— 


Pocket Flint Pistol, 5s. 6¢.—Old Sword, 7s. 6¢.— 
Returnable List, Curious Books, Queen Anne’s 
Bracket Clock, 15s.—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Autograph Letters of Tennyson and Disraeli (Lord 
Beaconsfield).—Apply W. E. Morden, 30, the Parade, 
High Road, Lee, Kent, 

Autograph Letters.—Apply to R. H., 15, Brook- 
lyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Letter from Burns, addressed ‘‘Dr. Moore, London, 
pr. favor of Mr. Nielson,” dated Ellisland, 23d 
March, 1789: ‘‘ The Gentleman who will deliver you 
this, isa Mr. Nielson, a worthy clergyman in my 
neighbourhood, &c.,” signed ‘* Robt. Burns,” 3 
pages quarto. Price, £30.—Letter from Burns, ad- 
dressed “ Mr. William Nicol, of the High-School, St. 
Patrick’s-square, Edinburgh,” dated Auchtertyre, 
Monday [Oct. 15, 1787]: ‘‘I feel myself%very com- 
fortable here, &c.” signed ‘‘ Robert Burns,” 1 page 
quarto. Price, £30.—Manuscript Poem, ‘‘ Queen 
Mary’s Lament,” in Burns’s handwriting, 56 lines, 
3 pages quarto. Price, £20.—Manuscript Poem, 
‘*Lord Gregory,’’ in Burns’s handwriting, 20 lines, 
I page quarto, Price, £10.—170, Care of Manager. 

Seventeenth-Century Tokens — Sussex, Cambs, 
Kent, Hants, Wilts, Oxon, Warwicks, Staffs, &c. 
&c., for sale.—169, Care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Poll Books for County Elections in Essex, Herts, 
and Cambs.—Thomas Bird, Romford. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London, 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey, 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of the Town and 
County of Nottingham.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, 
Nottingham. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire, at 2s. 
each, or will exchange with collectors of other 
Counties.—N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, Man- 
Wanted. —Gentleman’s for 1784, 1786 

anted.—Gentleman’s Magazine for 17 1786, 
1841 (Part I.), 1843 to 1860.—Plates relating to 
Yorkshire, from the Gentleman’s Magazine.—St. 
Views of Picturesque Scenery in Yorkshire, by G. 
Nicholson.—Seventeenth Century Tokens of Settle 
Tradesmen.—Views, &c., of Jervaulx Abbey.—T. 
Brayshaw, Settle, Yorkshire. 

Selections of Curious Articles from Gerntleman’s 
Magazine, 3 vols., 1809.—161, Care of Manager. 

Blount’s Tenures of Land.—160, Care of Manager. 

Collection of Book-Plates, about 2,000 or more, 
duplicates not objected to.—M., care of Manager. 

Books or MSS. on Astrology, Magic, Sorcery, 
Charms, and any Occult Literature, in any language. 
—E. Wilson, 11, Woodville Terrace, Alexandra 
Road, Hornsey, London, N. 

Wanted to purchase Dr. Pickard’s Life of Nicholas 
Farrar.—State form and condition to R. W. Burns, 
Diglis House, Worcester, 
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